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EDITORIAL 


On Sunday 17 May, the final dav of Guildford’s Lewis Carroll Centenary 
celebrations, the church of St. Maryv’s, Guildford, was filled almost to 
overflowing for a memorial service dedicated to our author. The address, 
delivered from the very pulpit used by Charles Lutwidge Dodgson himself, 
was given by Mr J. R. Lucas. We are grateful to Mr Lucas for allowing us 
to publish that thought-provoking address, for the benefit of those who were 
not able to be with us to hear it. 


In our last issue we featured The Chestnuts, the home that Lewis Carroll 
established for his family in 1808. This time we are following on with an 
article about the principal occupants of that house, ‘The Dodgson Sisters,’ 
by Sarah Stanfield. Another centenary particularly significant for 
Carrollians also occurred this year. Henry George Liddell died only four days 
after Lewis Carroll, and it 1s fitting that the Dean should be commemorated 
ina major article in this issue. In addition we are publishing the first 
handlist of the Dean’s published works, immaculately researched by 
Dr Selwyn Goodacre. 


We welcome an important article by Bjorn Sundmark, who traces for us 
the relationship between Alice’s Adventures and the traditional folk fairy 
tale. Finally, Dr David Lansley shares with us his research into Carroll’s 
presentation copies of Symbolic Logic, and we conclude this issue with 
readers’ letters. 


Anne Clark Amor 
Editor 


CHARLES DODGSON 
A Centenary talk given in St Mary's, Guildford, on 17th May 1998 
by Mr J.R.Lucas, MA, Fellow of the British Academy 


When Charles Dodgson died in 1898, my father succeeded to his rooms, 
which had been cleared, rather rapidly, by the College. Among the items that had 
been disposed of were some tiles which had surrounded the fireplace, and which 
were evidently the inspiration for 7he Hunting of the Snark. My father bought 
them back from a second-hand shop, and they have been in Christ Church ever 
since. And if Dodgson had lived a century later, and we were now giving thanks 
for a life recently ended, we should be commemorating a man much more at 
home in the weird world in which we live than in the simpler world which he 
actually inhabited. Snarks and Boojums had no place in Victorian metaphysics 
but are perfectly plausible entities in modern particle physics. Time-reversal was 
absurd when the White Queen remembered what was going to happen to her, 
or when the sentence was passed first and the verdict came afterwards, but is now 
a serious option with some physicists feeling happier with electrons going 
backwards in time rather than positrons forwards. 

Dodgson was much cleverer than dons mostly are - one of the the factors 
leading to his relative isolation in the Oxford of his day. In part his cleverness was 
linguistic, and he would have been at home in the linguistic philosophy of the 
mid Twentieth Century. As it was, he was far more quoted in the lectures and 
articles | encountered in my own youth than Jowett or Mill or any other 
Victorian academic. Neat little jokes about ‘Nobody’ brought home the 
difference between quantifiers and proper names, and a fable about ‘What the 
Tortoise said to Achilles’, published in Mind in 1895 (reprinted in Complete 
Works of Lewis Carroll, New York, n.d., pp. 1225-1230) is still a standard 
reference in undergraduate reading lists to show them the difference between 
inference and implication. But although a contemporary Dodgson would have 
shone in the Oxford philosophy of our own age, he would not have been content 
with it as it was. It was too superficial, too brittle. Dodgson was serious. Deep 
questions were not to be brushed aside with a jest. 

Dodgson was a mathematician, and his view of the world as we know it 
would have been that of a mathematician rather than a biologist. In the 
Twentieth Century the mathematicians and logicians and physicists have found 
it much easier to believe in a moderately Christian God than have the biologists. 
Dodgson would not have ignored neo-Darwinism, but neither would he have 
been unduly troubled by it: what Richard Dawkins says is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. Whereas the Nineteenth Century materialists were rigid 
determinists and reductionists, the Twentieth Century has made determinism, 


and hence also reductionism, a very implausible option. Although Einstein 
found it difficult to believe in a dice-playing god, the very arguments he used 
have turned against him, and have given rise to the Bell theorem, the Kochen and 
Specker theorem and the Two-Colour theorem, which more or less rules out 
any reasonable ‘Hidden-Variable’ amplification of quantum mechanics of the 
kind that Einstein sought. These are purely mathematical arguments showing the 
incompatibility of determinism with quantum mechanics as we know tt: it 
might, however, be still made out that quantum mechanics was itself wrong. 
But a recently dead Dodgson would have known of the experiments of Aspect 
and his collaborators in Paris in the 1980s which decisively vindicated quantum 
mechanics and experimentally refuted determinism. Instead of the rigid world of 
Newtonian mechanics he would see the shimmering fluctuations of wave 
mechanics, which impose only general constraints, leaving many, many 
possibilities unforeclosed. 

A dice-playing God has often been disparaged as a ‘God of the gaps’. But that 
is to misunderstand the logic of the case. Dodgson was not an Eighteenth- 
Century Deist, reading the character of the Author of Our Being from His 
handiwork in nature: he was a child - or perhaps better a grand-child - of the 
Oxford Movement, founding his faith on God's revelation of Himself in His son, 
Jesus Christ. The relevance of modern physics for him would not be that it 
proved the existence of God, but that it disproved the cogency of current 
arguments against the existence of God - in a phrase of Alvin Plantinga’s, that it 
defeated the defeaters. Arguments to show that we were just a collocation of 
atoms, or just the product of our genes, or just the result of evolution, are shown 
to be invalid. We are, indeed, made up of atoms, formed by our genes, as a 
result of evolutionary pressure over millions of years, but we are not just that. 
The Reductionist Tendency in modern thinking - the claim thar, in all sorts of 
ways, we are nothing but something - loses its purchase if there is no longer some 
fundamental theory of everything that can in principle give complete answers 
with absolute precision and 100% certainty. Once further possibilities are no 
longer ruled out, our natural understanding of ourselves - that we are more than 
a collocation of atoms, or what have you - is re-instated. Instead of ‘nothing- 
buttery’ as I might term it, we are free to affirm some form of ‘more-thanism’, if 
that, on other grounds, seems true. 

A modern Dodgson could have found further grounds for believing more- 
thanism to be true. The actual Dodgson was one of the pioneers of mathematical 
logic, and mathematical logic has in this century yielded new, and quite 
unexpected insights into the nature of reason and hence also of the nature of 
reality. Gédel’s theorem would have been a delight to Dodgson. St Paul told 
Titus that “The Cretans are alway liars’ (1:2), and many thinkers have considered 
the ‘Liar Paradox’: “This statement is untrue’ - if it is true, it is untrue, and if it 


is untrue, it is true. We know from Dodgson’s diaries! that he was playing with 
various refinements of the paradox. With the advent of computers we can go 
further. We can program statements into computers, from which it follows that 
we cannot program into a computer an adequate concept of truth - or else we 
would land it in a Liar Paradox. What we can do, instead, is to program some 
concept of provability: and then, if we consider the statement “This statement is 
unprovable’ (in place of ‘This statement is untrue’), we see that it must be true 
but unprovable, where provability is defined, roughly, in terms of the rules a 
computer would be programmed to follow. He would thus have shown that 
truth outruns provability, and that, however fully we formalise a system, there 
will always be further inferences beyond those we have formalised. We can't get 
things completely sewn up. However far we go, there will still be more things 
we have not yet tied down. 

Mathematical logic thus gives us a deep argument in favour of more-thanism. 
Although different from, it is very much congruous with, Dodgson’s own 
argument against reducing inference to implication. And it fits Dodgson’s own 
intellectual personality - his sense of humour, his foibles, his delight in the 
unexpected. Although a modern Dodgson would be aware of the discoveries of 
modern science, he would not have been a scientist himself: quark-hunting he 
would leave to others, and perhaps also the discovery of bosons, which 
configured by the Identity of Indiscernibles, could never admit of there being 
both a Tweedledum and a Tweedledee. For himself, he would view this world, 
as he hoped to enter the next, with the wide-eyed surprise of an innocent child. 


' Personal communication from Mr Edward Wakeling 


THE DODGSON SISTERS 
by Sarah Stanfield 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s seven sisters provided him with a supportive 
backdrop throughout his life. From mending a shirt to testing mathematical 
problems, they were always there for him, providing loving support, moral 
chiding, or chaperonage for young friends as required. Women’s history is still 
young, and piecing together the lives of women of the past is often a difficult 
task, their husbands or fathers often being described in greater length than their 
own often considerable achievements. However, we have Dodgson’s diaries and 
letters, parish magazines and family records to provide some flesh to the bones of 
these shadowy figures. Information from their wills is also included, as it 
provides us with knowledge of the hierarchy of their immediate circles, and 
their circumstances at the end of their lives. We know Mary married, and that 
Louisa was good at mathematics; but what of Margaret and Caroline? This 
article aims to fill out the characters of the Dodgson sisters, who played a real 
part in the genius of their famous brother. 

To take the sisters in chronological order, there was first Frances Jane (known 
to the family as Fanny) named after her mother, and in every respect her mother’s 


The Seven Dodgson Sisters at Croft 
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daughter. Born in 1828, she was the 
first child of Archdeacon and Mrs. 
Dodgson. One of Charles Dodgson’s 
first recorded letters was to his sisters 
Fanny and Elizabeth, whom he 
obviously regarded with — great 
affection. We know that Fanny was 
musical, that she collected wild 
flowers, that she held devout religious 
beliefs and had a strong sense of moral 
and social duty. She appreciated art 
and visited exhibitions with Dodgson 
at the Royal Academy and other 
London galleries. She also visited him 
at Christ Church, taking lodgings in 
nearby rooms and dining with such 
friends of his as Vere Bayne and 
Henry Liddon. Fanny took holidays 
with Dodgson in places like Margate 


Frances Jane Dodgson 


and Sandown, and acted as chaperone 

when he entertained his young female friends. She was a keen fund-raiser for 
good causes, including the new East Window at Ripon Cathedral, but her 
greatest task was that of running the family home with Aunt Lucy, a duty which 
fell to her after the premature death of her mother. As the Archdeacon’s Aunt, 
Mary Smedley, wrote, * ... how it is a comfort to think what a very superior gir! 
Fanny Jane is and how perfectly well fitted to assist Lucy and take her place 
whenever it may be desirable.” 

Fanny nursed sick members of her family, extended family and members of 
her parish when the need arose, caring for her sister Mary after childbirth, and 
for Uncle Skeffington after he received a blow on the head from a lunatic, which 
later proved fatal. She took Aunt Lucy to the oculist, nursed the chesty Charlie 
Wilcox, her cousin, and helped to provide terminal care for both her father and 
Aunt Lucy. She sent comforting parcels of clothing, books and other 
requirements to her unmarried brothers. The parish magazines for Holy Trinity 
and St. Mary’s Churches, Guildford, report Fanny and her remaining sisters at 
The Chestnuts as important visitors on Sunday School treats. We know from 
Dodgson’s diaries that his sisters were rarely at home in the mornings, which 
was when they did their sick visiting and similar good works. Their afternoons 
were for meetings and social calls, as it was felt safer than being out at night, 
when their time would mainly be spent sewing, reading or entertaining family 
and friends. Fanny was Honorary Treasurer of the Mothers’ Meetings group, 


and held weekly Bible Classes tor local young women at The Chestnuts each 
Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m. These classes continued until three years before her 
death in 1903. Fanny was also involved in running the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
and the Home Working Guild, also held at The Chestnuts, this time on Saturday 
afternoons. This group made articles (mostly needlework) to sell for good causes. 
In addition Fanny made garments independently of the group, and sent them to 
the London Missionary Sale. Each Monday Fanny presided over Mothers’ 
Meetings at Abbot's Hospital, so her life was filled with good works and much 
activity. All the Dodgson sisters were generous in donating funds to their local 
church and the charities they espoused, but Fanny also made individual donations 
towards the work of the parish nurse. The parish magazines did not include 
many obituaries. Charles Dodgson and Aunt Lucy were not mentioned in 
anything other than burial lists, but there were obituaries of the Dodgson sisters, 
and this gives us some idea of the high regard in which they must have been held 
in the District. Just after her death in August 1903 Fanny is written of thus: 

“Miss Dodgson’s death has robbed us not only of our oldest, but also one of 
our most devoted church workers. She has spent most of her life in the Service 
of her Master, and there was hardly a sphere of church work in the parish in 
which she was not a part. The Mothers’ Union, the Girls’ Friendly Society, in all 
of these and as District Visitor, she spent and was spent for Christ. Her personal 
holiness, the transparent simplicity of her character, her unwearied zeal, and 
her patient hopefulness made her a power for good, the loss of which, we shall 
long feel.” 

All this could so easily have described her mother. 

Fanny made her will in 1894, nine years before her death at the age of 75. 
Charles and Wilfred Dodgson were named as her Executors, but probate was 
granted to Wilfred as Charles predeceased her. The will was witnessed by two 
friends - Elizabeth Ewarl and Mary Goode, both spinsters. She left £2,706 12s 
5d in total which was divided thus: 

A legacy of £100 went to Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, her nephew and 
godchild. Her niece and godchild Edith Dodgson, Wilfred’s daughter, received 
the same amount, as did another of Wilfred’s daughters, Beatrice. Skeffington’s 
daughter Zoé (also a godchild) received the same sum. Fanny’s sister Mary, 
brother Skeffington and sister-in-law Alice (née Donkin) all received legacies of 
£100. Henrietta and Edwin received £50 each. A loan of £400 to her brother 
Wilfred was considered cancelled. The remainder of her property in 
investments, Irish rents and cash was to be divided equally between Caroline, 
Elizabeth, Louisa and Margaret. Mary having Collingwood’s financial support 
and Henrietta having flown the nest presumably were regarded as independent. 
Her personal effects were left to the four named sisters (or those remaining). So 
godchildren and those felt in need of support were provided for. Fanny had 


had a long-lasting and close relationship with Aunt Lucy, whose house at 
2, Wellington Square, Hastings, including her furniture and other personal 
effects, was bequeathed to her, so this property would also form part of her estate. 

Elizabeth was the second child of Archdeacon and Mrs Dodgson. She was 
born in 1830. She was called “Memy” by the young Charles, who also regarded 
her with considerable affection, writing to her from school, making her a 
miniature wooden tool set, discussing poetry with her, and setting her riddles and 
puzzles to guess. Elizabeth loved to nurse visiting babies, and delighted in caring 
for Mary's new-born infants. She, too, visited art galleries with Fanny and 
Charles, and is reported as taking her nieces and nephews to the circus. 
Dodgson’s letters to her are gossipy, fond but gently mocking, but some are 
focused on theological issues or his work on logic. He appears to share more of 
his inner self with Elizabeth than anyone else, his excitement at his First Class 
Degree, bemoaning money matters and generally sharing his thoughts and 
feelings with her. She also visited him at Christ Church and holidayed with 
him at various seaside resorts. Elizabeth was one of his sisters who stammered 
badly, and for whom he sought help from the Speech Correctionist, Mr. Rivers. 
At Guildford, Elizabeth was made Secretary in 1901 of the Archdeaconry 
Women’s Mission Association - a post she retained until 1904. She also helped 
Fanny with the Girls’ Friendly Society, and was part of the Sewing Working 
Party. Elizabeth died at the age of 86 in 1916, and received an interesting 
obituary in the parish magazine: 

“Miss E. L. Dodgson, the 5th to depart of these sisters to whom the poor of 
Guildford owe so much, passed away on November 28th. For some time she had 
been obliged to keep to the house, and the infirmities of age pressed upon her, but 
to the last those interests which had been her life retained their power. 
A Holy woman and a benevolent woman. In her many charities she had good 
success and ill success, for the former thankfulness, in the latter disappointment 
no doubr, but no wavering in her belief that even in the worst some good can be 
found. She had that charity which “hopeth all things”. Of such as she it may be 
said with full assurance “They rest their labours, and their words do follow them.” 

Elizabeth made her will one year before her death. She left in total 
£3,122 Os 3d. Her witnesses were a local priest and a married neighbour. Mary’s 
sons, Stuart and Bertram, were her Executors. Her affection for her nephews, 
by profession a bacteriologist and a Captain in the RAMC respectively, and for 
her nieces, was shown in her bequests. Skeffington’s two sons died in infancy, but 
his three daughters, Irene, Winifred and Zoé, received £100, £50 and £40 
respectively. Six of Wilfred’s daughters received sums ranging from £200 to £100: 
his eldest, Edith, received £5. This was because Edith had taken Holy Orders, 
and as a nun she was not felt to have financial needs. She belonged to the 
Wantage Sisterhood. Mary's sons received £50 each, as did Skeffington’s wife, 


Isobel. Wilfred’s wife, Alice, received £100, the same sum as sister Henrietta. 
Elizabeth left her youngest brother, Edwin, £300. Wilfred’s son, Reginald, 
received £50 and her goddaughter, Elsie Harison, £20. Her personal property 
was left to her sisters Louisa and Margaret. 

Caroline Hume Dodgson was born the year after Charles Dodgson. She 
was born in 1833, and appears to have been a lover of hearth and home, only 
venturing to visit family and close friends. Like Elizabeth, she stammered badly, 
and, lacking her drive and outgoing personality, coped by withdrawing. She, 
too, was helped by Mr Rivers, and was encouraged by Dodgson to practice his 
techniques at home. She appears to have enjoyed music and the theatre, 
accompanying members of her family to productions as diverse as Handel's 
Messtah and a musical production of Alices Adventures in Wonderland. \n 
December 1885, Dodgsonwrote to his cousin Fanny Wilcox concerning 
Christmas arrangements, saying that those at The Chestnuts “...talk of 
dispersing so that Caroline will have to keep house all alone.” 

In 1891 Caroline cared for Wilfred’s daughter Evangeline at The Chestnuts 
and Lewis Carroll wrote to his niece, “I suppose you and she have the house to 
yourselves now, and can make as much noise as you like.” So this pattern of 
Caroline staying at home to care for the house and any stray children seems to 
recur, implying that she was either unusually introverted or content to remain 
at home unless bidden. 

Caroline, too, assisted with parish work, such as the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
helped to provide teas for the Mothers’ Annual Entertainment, and jointly 
donated monies towards a brass altar cross for St. Mary’s Church, a bed for St. 
Peters Home in Woking and for cleaning and restoration costs at St. Mary’s. In 
addition she donated towards the choir and parochial school treats. In 1905, the 
sisters jointly donated £5 towards the rebuilding of their church organ. 

When Caroline died in 1904 at the age of 70, the parish magazine did not 
honour her with an obituary of the length and enthusiasm of those of her two 
elder sisters, but merely remarked later that year that Caroline was one of “the 
good and faithful workers for God whom he has taken to His rest.” In death as 
in life she was little noticed. 

She had made her will in 1902. Her servant and one of the Wilcox family 
acted as witnesses, and her eldest living brother and sister were to act as her 
Executors. Caroline left the sum of £4,974 16s 8d, more than any of the others 
except Louisa, her moderate habits allowing her to accrue some modest wealth. 
Skeffington and Elizabeth were granted probate and the sums dispersed were 
£400 to Wilfred’s daughter Frances Menella, and a further £400 to Skeffington’s 
daughter Amy Irene. All her other nieces received £200 each, and her sister Mary 
received £300. The remainder of her estate, including her personal property, was 
divided equally among her surviving sisters. 
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Mary Charlotte Dodgson was born in 1835 and was the only Dodgson 
daughter to marry. She was an artistic girl who enjoyed painting and book 
illustration. She also enjoyed literature, and reading and writing poetry. 
Dodgson wrote to her, “I used to consider you as the proper recipient for any 
news of a specially artistic nature.” She joined in family visits to art galleries with 
delight. She too suffered the familial stammer. 

When she was 34, Mary married Charles Collingwood. Dodgson gave her 
away, and described the day as exceptionally lovely. Mary and Charles 
Collingwood lived in Sunderland and enjoyed frequent visits from the family, 
themselves frequently visiting Guildford. They also joined in summer seaside 
holidays, taking their two boys with them. Most of the remaining family letters 
which survived were from Charles Dodgson to Mary. Nineteen are included in 
Morton Cohen's two volume edition of Lewis Carroll's letters. These letters are 
about mutual acquaintances, and topical issues, domestic arrangements, his 
photography, her hobby of collecting autographs (especially of famous artists) 
and recent family events. Dodgson was godfather to Stuart and supported him 
through his time at Oxford. He also helped Bertram financially during his 
period of study at Cambridge (he studied medicine), and it was due to Bertram 
that the Lewis Carroll Ward at St. Mary's Hospital Paddington was established. 

Mary also turned her hand to writing - mainly religious texts, which 
Dodgson damned with faint praise, saying that they were suitable “for 
uneducated readers”, going on to criticise her grammar and punctuation. 

In September 1893 some tension developed between Mary and Dodgson, 
when she reported gossip to him concerning his child friends, especially when it 
involved taking them away on holidays. Mary was fond of her brother, and was 
obviously concerned at what she heard people saying about him, but he ducked 
the issue by saying in reply, “If you limit your actions in life to things that 
nobody can possibly find fault with, you will nor do much.” 

This was not a significant breach in their relationship, however, and they 
continued to correspond until shortly before Lewis Carroll's own death, when he 
wrote offering her his condolences at the death of her husband, and, being ever 
the pragmatist, advised Stuart to be cautious about his father’s funeral expenses as 

“You and your mother will have to live with the strictest economy, you have 
no money to throw away.» 

Perhaps due to reasons of economy, or needing the moral support of her 
sisters in her bereavement, Mary left her family home to join those at The 
Chestnuts, participating, too, in their good works and donating towards church 
causes. 

She made her will in 1905, four years before her death in 1911. Two of 
The Chestnuts’ servants acted as witnesses. Her two sons were her Executors. 
She left £1,211 3s 7d, and itemised some of her personal bequests. A few sums 
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were settled on individuals. To Wilfred’s daughter Violet, who was her 
goddaughter, she left two shares of Irish rents; to her sister-in-law, Amelia 
Thompson Collingwood, £100; to her husband's niece, Louisa Taylor, £50; and 
to her other goddaughter, Nellie Welford, £5. The rest of her capital after 
expenses was to be divided between her sisters, with Stuart and Bertram being 
residuary legatees. She also left her books to her sisters, after her sons had taken 
those that they wanted. 

To her sister Elizabeth she left a large silver framed photograph “of my Dear 
Husband”. To Louisa she left a small silver framed photograph of him. To 
Margaret she left her walnut work table, and to Henrietta a framed picture of 
their father. Violet also received a walnut dressing case and wedding cloak 
(which was never used for the purpose). To her nephew and godson Charles, 
Wilfred’s son, she left her walnut writing Davenport. Her sister-in-law, Amelia 
Collingwood, was left Mary's large silver locket containing the photograph and 
hair of her husband. To her husband's niece Louisa, she left a silver watch, and 
to the Sisterhood of the Holy Rood (in North Ormseby), a framed engraving 
entitled “Lux in Tenebris”. Mary was the only sister to acknowledge a friend in 
her will, in that she left “My Dear Friend Leili Watson” a small German 
Testament. No obituary exists of Mary to the author’s knowledge, presumably 
because she was not such a long standing member of the Guildford parish as 
her sisters. 

Louisa Fletcher Dodgson came 
next, born in 1840. Called Loui by 
the family, she suffered some 
unspecified form of ill health, which 
caused Dodgson to consult doctors on 
her behalf. She, too, had a slight 
stammer, but did not attend Mr. 
Rivers due to her invalidity. However, 
her immobility did not prevent her 
from visiting relatives throughout the 
country, and attending exhibitions and 
concerts. 

From a young age, Louisa showed 
an aptitude for mathematics, algebra 
and logic. Carroll would send her 
logical puzzles to solve, and wrote to 
update her on his work at Christ 
Church on both logic and algebra. 
She was generally studious, also having 
an aptitude for languages and a keen Louisa Dodgson 
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appetite for literature. She was also a practical person, helping her brother make 
the prototype for the Alice Postage Stamp Case. Occasionally Louisa acted as a 
go-between and chaperone with child friends, and was personally friendly with 
Isa Bowman and her family. 

Louisa’s letter from Dodgson during his trip to Russia is the only one 
available to us from this holiday, and he wrote her a comic letter whilst on 
holiday on the Isle of Wight describing three women selling lace: 

“There are several peculiarities in this place: one is, that we are positively 
haunted by three women who sell lace. Of course this is only a pretext to 
begging, but ] come upon them, or rather they come upon me, at all hours, in all 
places: they stand and discourse one through the open window of the coffee 
room, and this afternoon I chanced upon all three of them in a lonely little 
road leading to an uninhabited bay, and was urged to buy lace there and then. 
If I was in the habit of dressing in lace from head to foot, | couldn't wish for more 
frequent opportunities of buying it.” 

At Guildford, Louisa played her part in providing teas for mothers, 
providing moral and spiritual guidance for young girls, sewing for sales and 
donating money towards worthy causes. Sadly, she watched each of her sisters 
and brothers die, living until the age of 90. On leaving The Chestnuts in 1919, 
she moved to a house called “Nutley” in York Road, and from there to Luss 
Cottage in London Road. 

During the 1920s Louisa was inundated with letters from Morris Parish, 
asking her if she could fill the gaps in his collection of Dodgson’s works. He 
wrote frequently, but received few replies, and with resignation started to ask if 
other members of the family would be able to help him. He was particularly 
keen to acquire Dodgson’s photograph albums, but Louisa tried to placate him 
with a Looking Glass Biscuit Tin, and he continued to write hopefully. 

Louisa also corresponded with Rhoda Liddell, who wrote, “It is kind of you 
to have written to me as Alice is rather bothered by letters.” Louisa seemed to 
be trying to tidy up family trees, either for herself or some persistent researcher, 
as in her letter Rhoda outlined the situation of each of her sisters. It is a short, 
polite letter, factual but lacking in warmth, considering their intertwined 
histories. 

Louisa made her will in 1924, six years before her death in 1930. Her 
Executors were her nephew Stuart Collingwood and niece Frances Dodgson. 
It was witnessed by two solicitors’ clerks. She left £5,564 10s 6d. All her 
personal possessions passed to Frances (Nella), as did Louisa’s annuity from the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. Skeffington’s wife, Isobel, received £100, as did 
nephews Stuart and Bertram. Wilfred’s daughter Edith inherited £50, and the 
same sum was sent to the Universities Mission to Central Africa. Once again 
Wilfred’s wife, Alice, is remembered in the will of one of his sisters, this time 
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receiving the whole of Louisa’s share of the literary profits accruing each year 
trom the copyright on Dodgson’s writings. (After Alice Dodgson’s death this 
share went to Alice’s daughters, in descending order of seniority, excluding 
Edith.) Her residuary estate was then to be shared between Skeffington’s four 
daughters and Wilfred’s three, again excepting Edith. A codicil was added to this 
will in 1925, saying that at Alice's death, the eldest daughter of Alice and Wilfred 
should inherit the literary profits - again, excluding Edith. This would descend 
in order of seniority. 

There is an obituary for Louisa in the Surrey Advertiser dated 25th of 
October 1930, two days after her death, in which she is described as a gifted 
mathematician and linguist. Her latter vears were occupied by writing Braille, 
especially in Swahili, for missionary purposes. The obituary goes on to describe 
Louisa as an invalid for the last two years of her life. 

Margaret Anna Ashley Dodgson was Dodgson’s second to youngest sister. 
From his letters and diary entries she emerges as a musical girl, helping Dodgson 
to compose medleys and tunes, and attending musical evenings and concerts. 
She played backgammon and was a guinea-pig for Lewis Carroll to try out 
his newly invented “Blot Backgammon in 1868. She, too, was interested 
in| mathematics and worked through symbolic logic puzzles with 
Dodgson's encouragement. There are 
accounts of her visiting Dodgson at 
Christ Church, London, Whitby, 
Eastbourne and Bognor. She, too, 
helped to nurse sick members of the 
tamily when the need arose. She 
seems to have been close to Alice and 
Wilfred’s daughters Violet and 
Frances. She was very much part of 
The Chestnuts, helping with the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and Mothers 
Meetings, and donating funds to the 
church and its associated charities: 
she too was a keen District Visitor of 
the poor and needy. She made her will 
in 1914, one vear betore her death. 
Her Executor was the ever popular 
Alice Dodgson (W'ilfred’s wife). She 
left in total £2,373 6s 3d in many 


small bequests. Wilfred’s daughter 


Lucy, who was also Margaret's 
goddaughter received £200, as did 


Margaret Dodgson 
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Skeftington’s daughter Winifred (another goddaughter). Margaret’s sister 
Henrietta received £100, as did brothers Skeffington, Edwin and Wilfred, sister- 
in-law Alice and sister-in-law Isobel. Skeffington'’s daughters Amy and Zoé also 
received £100, as did Wilfred’s daughters Mary, Frances, Violet, Beatrice and 
Gladys. Wilfred, yet again, had his loans waived, this time of £45 and £200 
respectively. The remainder of her investments and cash were divided between 
Elizabeth and Louisa, but personal effects were divided amongst Elizabeth, 
Louisa and Henrietta. A few individual items were mentioned, including a 
gold ring set with pearls and a ruby, bequeathed to Wilfred’s daughter Lucy. 
This ring had been given to Margaret by C. H. Leili Latimer Jackson. A gold 
watch was left to Skeffington’s daughter Winifred. To the aforementioned Leili 
Jackson was left a bound volume of Tennyson's poems, which had been given 
to Margaret by Lewis Carroll. 

To Henrietta she left a large carved box given to Margaret by the Reverend K. 
Thompson; to Elizabeth, a small carved bookcase which had been given to 
Margaret by Wilfred’s daughter Mary, and to Louisa a small carved table also 
given by Mary. Her will was witnessed by Emma Poole, a Lutwidge family 
relation, and Fanny Wilcox, a cousin from Winchester. Margaret was 73 when 
she died and was mentioned thus in the parish magazine: 

“We regret the loss of Miss 
Dodgson whose death on October 
7th removed from us one who for 
many years has been a worker for the 
Church in this Parish. Among those 
who will miss her most are the people 
of her old district in Quarry Street, in 
whom she continued to take an 
affectionate interest literally until the 
actual day of her death.” 

The last daughter of the 
Archdeacon and Mrs Dodgson was 
Henrietta Harington, born in 1843, 
and their last child but one. In 
adulthood she was described as tall 
and gaunt, and was called ‘Etta’ by 
those who knew her well. Dodgson 
wrote humorous letters to her and 
young Edwin. It was to them he 
wrote the letter about himself giving a 
lecture via some Scouts to a student in 
Henrietta Dodgson the Quad, like some manic form of 


Photograph: Lewis Carroll 
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the game ‘Chinese Whispers.’ Henrietta had a slight stammer, and was yet 
another seen by Mr. Rivers. Carroll wrote to Rivers in 1874: 

“Your having told .. Henrietta .. chat she need not come again, is indeed good 
news, and | only hope you will have given her rules to cure herself of her peculiar 
form of hesitation, which (as no doubt you will have remarked) consists of 
repetition. | have noticed sometimes in talking with her that she repeats 2 or 3 
words in every 10. Perhaps, however, this is more a trick than a genuine 
hesitation.» 

She too was musical, helping Dodgson to write lyrics for tunes, and attending 
The Messiah at Exeter Hall. She was less sure of the pleasures of the theatre, 
seeming to have absorbed some of her father's disapproval of the stage. Dodgson 
did, however, occasionally manage to lure her to an inoffensive production, 
including one of Alices Adventures in Brighton. She did enjoy visits to Art 
Galleries, such as the Royal Academy and the French Gallery with Lewis Carroll. 
She also visited him on stays in London and Oxford, but does not feature so 
much in the extended family holidays at various seaside resorts. Perhaps this 
enjoyment of peace and solitude is the key to Dodgson’s diary entry for January 
2nd 1885: “Henrietta left for Brighton, in pursuance of her new plan of living 
by herself.” 

Her Aunt, Henrietta Lutwidge, after whom she was probably called, lived in 
Hastings, and may have introduced her to the pleasures of living by the sea. She 
may have felt claustrophobic at Guildford amongst the bursting household of 
The Chestnuts, and maybe felt out of tune with all the frantic activity that was 
so much a part of their lives. Whatever her reasons for leaving The Chestnuts, 
she showed no sign of regretting it, remaining in her home at 4, Park Crescent 
until her death in April 1922. Dodgson certainly supported her financially in 
her solo venture, and visited her also with young friends on a number of 
occasions. On the 31st of December 1886 he called on Mrs Carlo, mother of 
Phoebe, ‘borrowing’ her daughter and a friend, whom he took to Henrietta for 
tea and strawberries. Henrietta appears to have settled well into her new 
community, making friends, and caring for the love of her life - cats. Perhaps 
they were the true reason for her departure from Guildford. She was described 
by those who knew her as being surrounded by them, wiring-in her tiny front 
basement so they could cavort at will. It was her brother's kindnesses to animals 
that impressed Henrietta, as can be read in Stuart Collingwood’s book The Lewts 
Carroll Picture Book. Dodgson's duties as Curator of the Common Room 
involved caring for the college cat, a duty he took very seriously. He earned 
turther admiration from Henrietta after he helped to remove a fish hook from a 
kittens mouth. A young local resident at Park Crescent described Henrietta as 
“a rather starchy person who did not like us to play too close to her house”, also 
commenting that “.. she had an uncanny knack of enticing cats to her.” 
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When an inaccurate anecdote concerning Dodgson appeared in The Sussex Daily 
News, Henrietta was quick to write to the paper and correct the account, signing 
herself, as he had recently died, “one of his mourning relatives”. She repeated this 
after a further erroneous Dodgson story had been reported to the press. 

It appeared that Henrietta enjoyed a simple life in Brighton, just about 
managing to maintain her home and a servant. Unlike her sisters, she died 
intestate, so her estate, valued net at £556 10s 8d, was left to Louisa as her next 
of kin. Henrietta had inherited the Dodgson weak chest, and died of acute 
bronchitis. There are few mentions of Henrietta returning to The Chestnuts 
after her move to Brighton, but the fact that she is remembered in her sisters’ 
wills (although not always with the largest legacy) does indicate that they bore 
her no ill-will for her defection. 

The Dodgson sisters were skilled and talented women, as Violet Dodgson 
testifies in a lecture she gave in 1949: 

“We, as children, were amazed by the learning stored in the heads of our 
gentle, parochial, District Visiting Aunts.” Their strongly held religious beliefs 
and deep sense of duty would have checked any feelings of frustration or 
depression trom dominating their lives. They served their God, their family, 
friends and those in need with loving affection, typifying the ideal of Victorian 
womanhood, and providing them with purpose and achievement for lives well 
spent. 


The writer would like to acknowledge the help of Marjorie Williams in obtaining . 
information from parish estate records. Photographs by courtesty of the Dodgson 
Family Estate. 


SISTER ALICE and THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
Alices Adventures and fairy tale AT 480 
by Bjorn Sundmark 


| do not know if Alice in Wonderland’ was an original story — 
! was, at least, no conscious imitator in writing it (Works 380) 


It Alices Adventures is a fairy tale — and, after all, Carroll composed it as 
one, and most readers have recognized it as such ever since its publication — 
questions that have to do with the relation between Alices Adventures and the 
traditional folk fairy tale beg to be asked. Nevertheless, the generic and 
typological implications of Alices Adventures as a fairy tale have been ignored with 
few exceptions (cf. Demourova 1982 and Fijellestad 1986). Instead, Alices 
Adventures has been read as a “dream” — which, of course, it is not. It is nota 
dream in narrative form, but a fairy tale that makes use of dream frames. 

The practice of treating Alices Adventures as a dream has given rise to the 
peculiarly Carrollian fallacy that there is no plot to the book. It is also, ] suspect, 
the reason why much of the theoretical enquiry stimulated by Alices Adventures 
has taken on a psychological (or even psychoanalytical) slant. 

The one-sided emphasis on Alices Adventures as a dream rather than as a 
fairy tale obscures important aspects of the text, I believe, and makes the tale 
appear unnecessarily arcane and occult. The approach | am advocating, treating 
Alices Adventures as the fairy tale it is, does not per se invalidate psychoanalytical 
readings of the text, however. In my opinion critics such as Marie-Louise von 
Franz, Bruno Bettelheim, Erich Fromm, Robert Bly, Clarissa P. Estés and others 
have dealt successfully with traditional fairy tales from this perspective. 

On the rare occasions when Carroll's contribution (or debt) to tradition ts 
acknowledged, the intertextual connection is usually expressed in vague and 
general terms. One looks in vain for close comparative readings, analyses of 
recurrent themes and similarities of plotlines. It may therefore come as a surprise 
- as it did to me- to find, on close scrutiny, that the three synoptical Alice books 
(i.e. Under Ground, Alices Adventures and The Nursery Alice) typologically 
fulfill the criteria of one specific folktale, i.e. “The Spinning Women by the 
Spring.” 

Probably the best known exponent of the tale type is “Mother Holle”, which 
was published by the Brothers Grimm (1812) and translated into English by 
Charles Taylor for the second English selection (1826) of Grimm's German 
Popular Stories (pp. 108-113). Another well-known example is “The Fairies” (also 
known as “Diamonds and Toads”) in Charles Perrault’s Mother Goose’ Tales, 
which was originally published in 1679 and appeared in English in 1729 (sce 
Carpenter & Prichard 250). There are also a number of English folktale variants 
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of this tale type, for example “The Three Heads of the Well”, “The Glass House”, 
and “The Two Girls” (cf. Briggs 41). 

In the standard work of reference for the study of the folktale, The Types of the 
Folktale (second ed. 1961) by Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, this tale type is 
referred to as “The Spinning-Women by the Spring”, alternatively “The Kind 
and the Unkind Girls”, and is encoded as AT 480 (“AT” referring to Aarne & 
Thompson). The Types of the Folktale provides an analysis of the ideal (i.e. most 
typical) tale, in which the essential episodes are identified. The synopsis of AT 
480 (Aarne 164-166) — of which | shall provide a boiled-down version — is 
highly evocative of Alices Adventures. | shall supplement the bare bones of the 
summary with details culled from particular tales, especially from “Mother 
Holle”, since it is a readily available specimen of the tale. 

Two sisters are the main dramatis persone. The one sister leaves home in 
order to perform a household chore such as spinning, fetching water, gathering 
wood or getting food. She then falls or climbs down a well; alternatively she 
pursues a rolling cake or ball, or follows a bird which has flown away with an 
object. In “Mother Holle” the girl throws herself into a well and sinks “down to 
the bottom senseless.” She then awakes “as from a trance...in a beautiful 
meadow.” In some of the variants the girl continues the pursuit in the 
underground surroundings she has arrived in. 

During the course of her wanderings she encounters objects or animals which 
ask her help. Characteristically, she turns out to be helpful and kind. In “Mother 
Holle” she comes to a house by the margin of a wood. She enters the house, 
and sees “an oven full of bread.” “Pull me out!” says the bread to her, which she 
readily does. Later she is addressed by an apple tree weighed down by fruit. 
“Shake me,” it says. And the girl proves to be helpful once again. 

Finally she arrives at the house of an old woman - or a supernatural person 
(fairy, devil, giant) - who assigns the girl new tasks, ranging from household work 
to maintaining polite conduct under difficult conditions. Alternatively, she is 
ordered to do impossible things such as bringing water in a sieve, or is given 
enigmatic commands to which she must do the opposite. As a reward for her 
success she is showered with gold (“Mother Holle”), or given a choice berween 
tine or common things, or between things that say “take me” and those which say 
“dont take me.” 

On her return home she tells her sister about her adventures. he second girl, 
desirous to repeat the success story of her sister, immediately embarks on a 
similar quest. However, in situations where the first girl has displayed fortitude, 
compassion and an industrious nature, the second girl is found lacking in all of 
these respects. She is rude, unhelpful and lazy, and she is recompensed 
accordingly; before her return she is showered with pitch (“Mother Holle”). 
Other characteristic punishments include disfigurements, such as growing horns 
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or a horses tail from the forehead, or having frogs fall from the mouth. She may 
also be beaten or killed. 

Marriage is not an ‘action trait’ in the synopsis given in The 1ypes of the 
Folktale, nor is it hinted at in “Mother Holle.” A reading of the extant English AT 
480 shows, however, that a happy marriage is usually the kind girl's reward, 
whereas the unkind girl has a miserable marriage, or remains unmarried (list of 
tales in Briggs 41). 

The parallels between AT 480 and the three synoptical Alice books are many 
and conspicuous. To begin with the tale is set in the same locus, the 
underground, as the majority of AT 480 tales. On this subject the title of the 
handwritten manuscript, Alices Adventures Under Ground, is just as informative 
as the Anglo-Irish version of AT 480, “The Maid in the Country Underground.” 

The original oral version of Alices Adventures was told to three sisters — 
Lorina, Alice and Edith — but only two are present in the tale: Alice and an elder 
sister, presumably Lorina. Two sisters — just as in the ideal tale type 480. In the 
opening scene Alice is absent from home, sitting on a river bank, a situation 
which can be compared with that of the folk tale protagonist who is often found 
sitting by a well, and/or being away from home performing a household duty. 

Alice Liddell’s daily chore would not be to collect firewood or to spin wool 
but would consist in schoolroom activities such as reading and writing. Reading 
of an educational kind is presented as a dull undertaking, which is not surprising 
as the implied audience of the tale consists of children who would be expected to 
go to school. Thus, in Carroll's retelling of tale type 480, a boring book becomes 
the equivalent to the spindle in Grimm's tale. 

Still conforming to the tale type — if not to “Mother Holle” — Alice sees the 
White Rabbit take a watch out of its waistcoat pocket, pursues it, and falls into 
the underground by way of a rabbit-hole, soon perceived by Alice as “a very 
deep well,” a statement that again reminds the reader of Grimm's tale. 

The protagonist of “Mother Holle” cries after having lost her spindle in a 
well. She jumps after it in desperation, loses her senses and then wakes up in 
the lovely meadow. In contrast, Alice spontaneously goes down a hole. She does 
not cry until she arrives in the “long low hall,” where she despairs of being able 
to reach the beautiful garden that she can see on the other side of a tiny door. 
Later, her size diminished, she has to swim in her own pool of tears before 
reaching a pastoral landscape. In other words, Alice must both cry and surmount 
a kind of ordeal by water before arriving in Wonderland. 

The structurally complex handling of Alice’s arrival at the locus amoenus 
(i.e. the “beautiful place’) of the fairy tale constitutes a typological difference 
between the three synoptical Alice books on the one hand and AT 480 on the 
other. Alices Adventures starts twice, as it were, since Alice goes down the rabbit- 
hole before her quest begins in earnest, i.e. when her longing to go to the 
beautiful garden has arisen (cf. Demourova 77, Fjellestad 41). 
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Before Alice is able to get on her way, she has to comply with the cake’s and 
the bottle’s written exhortations of “EAT ME” and “DRINK ME.” There are 
obvious similarities between these messages and those of inanimate objects who 
ask for help in AT 480, e.g. the bread and the apple tree in “Mother Holle.” 
Interestingly, the folktale items have the faculty of speech, whereas the objects 
of Carroll’s written tale communicate in writing. Spoken exhortations suggest 
orality, since, in an oral performance, the medium itself promotes sound above 
sight, and therefore the choice of the written medium places Carroll's rendition 
at one remove from the oral traditional folktale. The three canonical Alice books 
presuppose a literary world where messages can be delivered effectually by 
graphic means, and where the audience consists of competent readers, or, at least, 
of listeners who are fully aware of a world of textual signs. 

However, the bottle is not labelled “potable” and the cake does not carry the 
appellation “edible.” which would have been the impersonal, “writerly” way of 
conveying the relevant information. Instead, simple verbs and the personal 
pronoun ME” lend the two messages “EAT ME” and “DRINK ME” something 
of the directness of spoken exhortations. 

The magical objects have the ability to help the protagonist along if she 
does as she is told. They also function as touchstones: is the protagonist helpful 
and industrious, as in “Mother Holle,” or curious and resourceful, as in Alice’ 
Adventures? In some of the folktale versions the protagonist is helped by the 
things she has aided; in others, her mettle is shown through her actions, whereby 
the reader/listener receives an idea of how she will fare in the final test. As to 
Alice, she is indirectly enabled to continue her journey through the agency of the 
magical properties of the cake and the bottle, and later by the (mute) mushroom. 

Alice encounters various creatures en route. She obeys the requests of the 
creatures — by attempting to fetch the Rabbit's gloves, by reciting verses to the 
Caterpillar, by nursing the pig-baby and so on — and tries (if not always 
successfully) to maintain a polite conversation in spite of the often hostile and 
bewildering comportment of her interlocutors. She is helpful, patient and 
truthful and, like her kind counterpart in “Mother Holle,” unafraid of the 
strange circumstances she Is in. 

However, Alice is not described in favourable terms only. Whereas the folk 
fairy tale generally strives to maintain a clearcut division between the good and 
the bad, Alice embodies both good and bad traits, and she comes across as a 
much more complex and realistic figure than the ones usually found in fairy tales. 
The unkind sister in “Mother Holle” is initially described as “ugly and idle.” 
Later the word “lazy” recurs three times. Moreover, she is selfish, does not know 
how to behave, and is unable to accomplish the household tasks that she has been 
ordered to perform. 

When Alice is described as “sleepy and stupid,” it echoes how the kind girl 
is called “silly” by her mother after having dropped the spindle in the well; yer, 
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it also brings to mind the unkind girl, who actually zs “idle,” according to the 
narrator. Furthermore, Alice is described as “showing off” (8), as behaving badly 
in many of her encounters (with the Mouse, the Pigeon, at the Mad Tea Party 
and so on), and as unable to accomplish the tasks she has been assigned (reciting 
verses correctly, for example). 

The impression is that distinctive features collected from two contrarily 
conceived folktale characters are recycled and given a new lease of life in the form 
of Alice. To the modern reader, the blending of positive and negative traits makes 
Alice a much more credible character than the stereotyped girls of the folktale. 
For not only is “this curious child...very fond of pretending to be two people” 
(12) - seen in this light she 7s two people, both the kind and unkind girl. Far from 
confusing a modern reader, this makes her appear more real than her folktale 
counterparts. 

Names are important in this respect too. “Alice” is the name of both the 
protagonist of Carroll's tale and of his primary audience. This creates a link 
between the real and the fictional, which is lacking in the folktale variants of 
AT 480. It is never suggested that the protagonist of “Mother Holle”, for 
example, is identical with a special person in the audience. It can be argued that 
a nameless Everygirl facilitates a more general identification between 
reader/listener and protagonist, whereas the connection between Alice and 
“Alice” is specific and exclusive. The (primary) audience's response to the latter 
narrative strategy is coloured by the fact that the fictional character has a bearing 
on the real Alice (themselves), and vice versa: the real person affects the fictional. 
No doubt this enhances involvement between teller and primary audience, but it 
is an approach that may at the same time weaken the general appeal (to the 
secondary audience) of the tale. However, for a secondary audience, 
unacquainted with the real Alice, the fictional “Alice” may of course (as a type) 
acquire an anonymous and thus identificatory status akin to that of her folktale 
counterparts. 

The sought after identification between Alice and “Alice” has further 
performative implications. By suggesting an identity of character between the 
fictional and the real, it becomes difficult to represent Alice's elder sister as bad. 
Nor can “Alice” very well be presented as an exemplary girl, in view of the 
feelings of the rest of the primary audience (Edith and Lorina). Thus, the 
important division in AT 480 between the kind and the unkind girls has to 
find a new expression, not because the intrinsic moral of the tale is abandoned (as 
will be shown), but as a consequence of the chosen narrative strategy. 

After the encounters en route, Alice eventually arrives at the abode of the 
feminine potentate of the underground wonderland, the Queen of Hearts. The 
Queen assigns Alice the difficult task of playing croquet using live hedgehogs and 
flamingos as balls and mallets. Alice is successful insofar as she eventually ts 
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ultimately the only one of the players besides the King and the Queen herself 
who is not in custody to be beheaded. 

After the interlude with the Gryphon and the Mock Turtle, the moment of 
trial has come. Ostensibly, it is che Knave of Hearts who stands trial, but it is 
Alice's fate that ts really at stake. During the proceedings Alice is told to leave, just 
as the unkind sister has been admonished to do in “Mother Holle.” When Alice 
objects to the Queen's habit of pronouncing the sentence before the verdict, she 
is herself sentenced: “Off with her head.” Alice just has time for a final challenge 
- “Who cares for you?... You're nothing but a pack of cards!” (97) - before the 
cards attempt to carry out the Queen's orders: she is showered with cards. 
Actually, the word “shower” is not used in Under Ground nor in Wonderland; 
but the description of the event — “the whole pack rose up into the air, and came 
flying down upon her” - and Tenniel’s illustration of the situation warrant the 
designation “shower.” Carroll evidently thought so himself as, significantly, he 
labelled the heading of the final chapter of The Nursery Alice “The Shower of 
Cards.” 

In several of the English variants of AT 480 (“The Man with a Long Nose”, for 
instance), both girls are showered with gold when they look up the chimney of 
their master's/mistress’ house. But whereas the first sister manages to get away with 
the treasure thanks to the assistance of the animals and objects that she has 
formerly aided, the second sister obviously fares less well. She has formed no 
alliances, and her employer is therefore able to hunt her down. Incidentally, rhe 
strength of this alternative tradition is manifested in Walt Disney's animation of 
Alices Adventures, where Alice is chased by the Queen and her entourage through 
the vistas of Wonderland. The tiny door helps her get away, and then she wakes up. 

In “Mother Holle” there is no elaborate trial; the threshold of the house is the 
simple place of resolution as well as the locus of instantaneous sentence and 
execution: either shower of gold or shower of pitch. Mother Holle’s verdict 
follows: “That is your wages.” In other words, she adheres to the same sequence 
of events (sentence before the verdict) that Alice objects to in the case of the 
Queen of Hearts. 

In Alice’s case she is awakened from her dream by her sister who is “brushing 
away some dead leaves that [have] fluttered down from the trees upon her face” 
(98). In “Mother Holle” such dream machinery is not employed for the 
transition back to “reality;” instead, when the door shuts behind the girl, she 
finds herself “not far from her mother's house.” However, the gold/pitch still 
clings to her, as a tangible reminder of her adventures. 

Alice tells her sister of her adventures, and when she has left for home, the 
sister recapitulates the incidents in a dreamlike state; she pictures a mature Alice, 
who “would...keep the simple and loving heart of her childhood” (99). The 
sister uses the same mode of journeying as Alice has done (by dream), and she too 
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is affected. Clinging to them both is the remembrance of the dream of 
Wonderland. 

All in all, the correspondences show that the three synoptical Alice books 
are written in the tradition of AT 480. Another way of putting it is to say that the 
typological and thematical similarities show that the cluster of oral folk tales 
known as AI 480 constitutes an important intertext to Alices Adventures. 
However, Carroll’s very success at moving the tale into the Victorian nursery 
obscures its traditional roots. 

Carroll's easily overlooked avowal - “I do not know if ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
was an original story - [ was, at least, no conscious imitator in writing it” (preface 
to Sylvie and Bruno, Works 380) suddenly acquires a new dimension. Alices 
Adventures is certainly an original story, but not typologically. As to intention one 
can only speculate, but surely he was “no conscious imitator.” 

It does not really matter when or how Carroll came across AT 480. The fairy 
tales found in Perrault (Mother Gooses Tales), Mme d’Aulnoy, the Brothers 
Grimm, the Arabian Nights, H. C. Andersen, and in the various folktale 
compilations of the age, were generally known and readily available to the 
juvenile and (not least) to the adult public. He could have picked up the tale in 
many quarters, forgotten all about it, and years later, unconsciously made use of 
it as a vehicle for his own storytelling. 

A possible source of inspiration is, as I have inferred, “Mother Holle” from 
the tales of the Brothers Grimm. But the story circulated in many other versions 
as well, in collections of folklore and in living, oral tradition. One cannot even 
exclude the possibility that Carroll could have heard an oral rendering of some 
version of AT 480 in his childhood, in Daresbury, or in his youth in Croft. It 
appears to have been current in northern England; the tale is recorded in a 
folklore collection, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and 
the Borders, by William Henderson (1866). Coincidentally, no doubt - but also 
characteristically - this was one of many books on folklore and folktales to be 
tound in Carroll's library (Stern 84, lot 283, “uncut’). 

Many of the batches from Carroll’s library that went on sale at his death 
were made up of unspecified children’s books (cf. Stern 24, lot 483; 28, lots 
565 and 568; 32, lot 642). We know, however, that he owned at least two 
editions of Grimm’s tales (Stern 32, lot 643; 66), one in English (1869, with 
Ruskin’s preface) and the other in German (Kinder und Hausmarchen in an 
edition from 1864). The latter book is especially interesting, given the scarcity of 
German books in Carroll’s library and his avowed inexpertise in that language 
(see Works 974). The two collections of Grimm’s tales in Carroll's library testify 
to the importance Carroll attached to these tales. 

A strong reason why the folktale link has been disregarded has to do with 
morals. The Alice books have come to represent a refreshing break with the 
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didacticism and the pedagogy of fear that marked much writing for children 
during the early nineteenth century. The often quoted review of Wonderland 
from The Sunderland Herald is symptomatic in this respect: 

‘This pretty and funny book ought to become a great favourite with children. 
It has this advantage, that it has no moral, and that it does not teach anything. 
It is, in fact, pure sugar throughout, and is without any of that bitter foundation 
which some people imagine ought to be at the bottom of all children’s books.’ 
(May 25, 1866) 

Though few critics today would agree that Alices Adventures does “not teach 
anything”, or that it is “pure sugar throughout”, the position of Carroll's fairy tale 
as a prime example of “imagination rehabilitated” (Townsend 67, chapter 
heading) obscures the links that exist between Carroll's story and tales of openly 
declared didactic intent, such as AT 480. 

The Alice books appear to be non-didactic. In this context it is worth 
reiterating the Duchess’s stance that “everything's got a moral if only you can find 
iv’ (70), as an example of Carroll’s satirical animus against the over-application of 
morals. Typically, too, the reason why Carroll changed the title of Under Ground 
to Wonderland was that the former sounded “too like a lesson-book, in which 
instruction about mines would be administered in the form of a grill.” Instead, 
he wanted “something sensational” rather than a “morality” (qtd in Hinde 64). 

In contrast, AT 480 1s openly didactic. According to Maria Tatar, it is 
“probably the most familiar of all reward-and-punishment tales” (53). It is a tale 
type that lends itself well to transformations into “didactic lessons in which virtue 
and hard work [are] rewarded, while vice and laziness [are] punished” (69). The 
heroines’ qualities are constantly tried; and a trial of sorts - even if it is a brief one, 
as in “Mother Holle” - is essential to the resolution. 

In the Alice books, too, trials are important for the dénouement. The trial 
of the Knave of Hearts is very elaborate in comparison to the corresponding 
scene in “Mother Holle.” And even in Looking-Glass Alice has to submit to 
protracted interrogation by the Red and the White Queen before becoming a real 
Queen (192-7). “You can't be a Queen, you know, till you've passed the proper 
examination.” The importance of these trials certainly suggests that something 
is at stake, that there is a lesson to be learned, if only one can find it. 

But before reaching a conclusion in that regard, it must be considered in 
what ways the protagonists’ reward/punishment and the lesson offered to the 
reader vary according to gender expectations. AT 480 has been characterised as 
a “neuter” fairy-tale type (Nikiforov 32), since it may feature either two girls or 
two boys. Regardless of sex, these are stories that are “most often example-tales, 
which illustrate ethical maxims” (32). It should be noted in this context, though, 
that there are no tales with male protagonists in Briggs’ dictionary of English 
fairy tales. 
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As Maria Tatar has pointed out, in the case of male protagonists the stress is 
on the primary opposition between faithful/treacherous rather than on the one 
between industrious and lazy, whereas the secondary oppositions of polite versus 
rude and kind versus unkind seem to be truly gender-neutral. The consequence 
of this is that the male variants tend to conform to a quest pattern that takes 
the hero far away from home, whereas the female variants of AT 480 are more 
circular in conception, beginning and ending at home. Occasionally, too, as in 
~The Glass House’, the heroine takes over the domicile of the former proprietor, 
whom she has defeated. 

Thus, in Tatar’s words, the heroines are faced with the “task of demonstrating 
their domestic competence’ (69). Having done this the good girls typically marry 
and live happily ever after. In comparison, the real Alice’s domestic competence 
would not be measured in milk pails but in qualities appertaining to 
comportment and intellect. Seen in that light, Alzces Adventures can surely be 
regarded as a reward-and-punishment tale: Alice is rewarded when she says and 
does what is right; she is punished when she fails to do so. At the end, the reader 
is given a glimpse of the grown Alice in a circle of children. She has demonstrated 
her competence satisfactorily and she is rewarded. One can argue that the Alice 
is materially and socially rewarded through marriage and motherhood, just as 
in the fairy tale, but the text is not explicit on this point. All we know is that 
the grown Alice “would gather about her other little children” - plausibly her 
own, but maybe not . Carroll leaves the issue open for interpretation. 

However, more important, the lesson 1s spiritual. It is worth recapitulating 
Steven Swann Jones’ comment on the ending of AT 480: 

‘When the magical agents come to the rescue or assistance of the protagonist 
- as...in “The Kind and Unkind Girls” (AT 480), where the supernatural figure 
covers the heroine with a shower of gold — we are seeing the affirmation of the 
cosmic morality. These protagonists are rewarded because they are inherently 
good and deserve to be rewarded, and the supernatural help serves as a 
confirmation that the world is indeed a moral one.’ (13) 

The Queen of Hearts tries to punish Alice, it is true, but Alice is rewarded 
nevertheless. First when she escapes beheading by growing incredibly. This 
miracle is not performed by proxy, i.e. by manifest magical agents such as cakes 
and mushrooms, or by any conscious act on Alice’s behalf. No, at this stage the 
“cosmic morality” is shown to intervene directly. For Alice is, after all, a good girl 
and she deserves to be rewarded. Alice’s deliverance confirms that at least the 
narrated world of fairy tales is a moral one, i.e. one in which the good and the 
bad are judged according to their deserts. 

1 Secondly, the shower of cards rewards Alice's activities in Wonderland. 
Literally, in the (still fictional) “real” world, these cling to her in the form of 
leaves. Metaphorically, however, what clings to her (and to her sister) is the 
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remembered dream of Wonderland. This dream-experience is regarded as 
something that enhances her empathetic powers, and in which she delights. In 
the concluding lines of Wonderland it is prophesised that the future Alice will 
be able to “feel with all their [i-e. the “children’s”] simple sorrows, and find a 
pleasure in all their simple joys, remembering her own child-life, and the happy 
summer days” (99). Thus, in an act of remembrance brought about through the 
experience of narrative, the ethical and the pleasing are united in this fairy tale 
without fairies. 
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DEAN LIDDELL AND HIS FAMILY 
by Anne Clark Amor 


Henry George Liddell was born ae 
on 6 February 1811 at Binchester, id 
described as ‘a good square stone 
house placed on an eminence facing 
the Bishop’s Palace at Auckland, and 
distant from that town about a mile.” 
The house was demolished in the 
nineteenth century. His paternal 
grandfather was the eccentric Sir 
Henry Thomas St. George Liddell, 
Sth Bc.. (1749 - 91), of Ravensworth 
Castle, who went with Matthew 
Consett on a tour of Lapland for a 
wager, bringing home with him 
reindeer which he successfully bred at 
Ravensworth, and two Lap-maidens 
whom he exhibited for the 
entertainment of his friends. ne Renn Si: dR cae Ss 

While Sir Henry's elder son, Dean Liddell in 1858 
Thomas, became Baron Ravensworth, From a crayon drawing by George Richmond k.a. 
his younger son, Henry, married 
Charlotte Lyon, a niece of the Earl of Strathmore, and went into the church. 


When the infant Henry George, known in the family as Hal, was born, his father 
was in his first curacy at Southchurch. But before long Mr Liddell was appointed 
Rector of Boldon, situated between Sunderland and Newcastle, and it was here 
thar Hal spent most of his childhood. 

On his sixth birthday, as a special honour, his father took him up into his 
study and introduced him to the Eron Latin Grammar. ‘I remember the day, 
the place, and the fact as clearly as if it were yesterday, he wrote. ‘I continued to 
make pretty good progress under his kind teaching; but I fear as ] went on from 
day to day I did not regard the honour so great as I did on the first day.” 

When he was 8 years old, he and his brother Thomas, aged 7, were admitted 
as boarders to Bishopton Grove School, near Ripon. He later wrote of the blank 
and hopeless misery of being wrenched from his happy childhood home in that 
summer of 1819: ‘I remember, as if it were yesterday, the sinking of heart, the 


“HLL. Uhompson, Memoir of Henry George Liddell, DD. 1899, pp. 1-2 
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sense of desolation, the utter despair, the wish that | could die on the spot, when 
my kind and loving father parted with us in the Master's study.’* 

At the age of 12 he transferred to ‘beastly Charterhouse’, where he was 
subjected to bullying by the older boys. The headmaster, Dr Russell, had a clever 
scheme for saving moncy on staffing: lessons in the lower forms were taught by 
the more advanced boys, and heard by masters. To rise from one form to another, 
a boy had first to serve as Praepositus, or teacher, for six weeks. Each Praepositus 
was also responsible for keeping order. Hal served as Praepositus three times, and 
hated it. Before he was allowed to progress to the sixth form, he had to learn all 
the Odes and Epodes of Horace by heart, translate them without a book, and 
answer grammatical, geographical and historical questions on them. 

On 9 May 1829 Henry Liddell matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
by August of that year he thankfully left Charterhouse for good. That chronic 
shortage of rooms that Dodgson encountered 21 years later prevented him from 
going into residence at Christ Church until Easter 1830, and even then he had 
to spend his first two weeks in the Mitre Hotel before he could move into his 
own small rooms in Chaplain’s Quadrangle. 

In the summer of 1831 Thomas Gaisford, Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
became Dean of Christ Church. Eager to continue working during the long 
vacation, Liddell applied to the new Dean for permission to stay on at Christ 
Church, but Gaisford refused. Perhaps he was even more obdurate because his 
predecessor, Dr Samuel Smith, had attempted to intercede on the young man’s 
behalf. 

Instead, Liddell went with three other undergraduates, Lincoln, Canning 
(ultimately Earl Canning, first Viceroy of India) and Bruce (later Lord Elgin) to 
stay at Cuddesdon. They worked nine hours a day, and spent their leisure time in 
water sports and cricket. ‘I am improving immensely in water transactions, take 
running headers, jump over vast bushes into the water, etc.; and at cricket dare 
look at the ball without shutting mine eyes,’ Liddell wrote. ‘We had a match with 
the ‘clods’ the other day, in which | played, and to my own and other people's 
astonishment smote the ball with a most wonderful ‘vis’, and added some dozen 
to the score.” 

In the autumn Liddell won Bishop Fell’s Exhibition, which was worth £40 
a year, and on 15 December he wrote to his parents with the good news that he 
was to be nominated for a Studentship. He spent Christmas 1832 with his family 
in the splendid medieval rectory at Easington, the parish not far from 
Sunderland to which his father had just been appointed. It was one of the richest 
parishes in the Bishopric of Durham. The rectory itself was 133 feet long, with 
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17 rooms altogether, including vast reception rooms. At the 1861 census, when 
the family consisted of Mr and Mrs Liddell, two daughters and one son, it took 
no less than eight live-in servants to run It. 

Liddell was due to take his finals in June, but he was well prepared, and 
attained a double first. He celebrated his well-deserved success in the long 
vacation with a hunting expedition with his cousin the Honourable Henry 
Thomas Liddell, who ultimately became the first Earl of Ravensworth. He was 
elated when he killed his first hart, and carried off the head to take home to show 
his father. 

‘The old hands run nearly all day. My deer was achieved after a run of about 
a quarter of a mile... The sport is grand,’ Liddell wrote. ‘Nothing | ever saw equal 
to it? 

On his return to Christ Church, Dean Gaisford, himself a brilliant Greek 
scholar, gave him some invaluable advice: 

‘He recommends me to recover all my French and proceed with German, 
accompanying this advice with a recommendation to pursue my classical studies, 
to verse myself in Divinity, and not neglect my scientific pursuits. He added 
that what leisure time I had would be fully occupied keeping up with the reading 
of the day, without which no gentleman can go into society.” 

Liddell followed this advice, studying for Divinity and working hard at 
French and German. In the long vacation of 1835 he spent several weeks in 
Heidelberg with the express purpose of improving his German, to excellent 
etfect. This was soon to become invaluable to him. 

Shortly afterwards Gaisford appointed Liddell Sub-Librarian, along with 
Robert Scott, which gave both men unlimited access to the Library's superb 
collection of books, pictures and engravings. In January 1836 Liddell became 
Tutor, with 13 pupils. These included Henry Wentworth Acland, and Charles 
Newton, a distinguished classical scholar. These were shortly joined by Charteris, 
who later became Lord Wemyss. Ruskin was not one of his pupils, for he had a 
different tutor, but Liddell, Acland, Ruskin and Newton were united in lifelong 
friendship through their mutual love of art. 

Liddell was already studying Divinity, and with his ordination only weeks 
away, wrote to his father asking for his prayers. ‘The step | am going to take 1s 
one of awful responsibility. Would | could feel as deeply as it deserves the depth 
and breadth of its importance! But | am sorry to say that my mode of life has a 
strong tendency to attach my first thoughts to other subjects of a too worldly 
kind.”* He was ordained deacon in December 1836. 
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John Henry Newman was only 10 years older than Liddell, and he and his 
contemporary, Edward Bouverie Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
and a Canon of Christ Church, as leaders of the Oxford Movement, exercised a 
powerful influence over religious attitudes in Oxford; yet Liddell seems to have 
been virtually untouched by the religious controversies of the day. Liddell’s 
biographer, H.L. Thompson, wrote: ‘Liddell’s tastes were at no time 
ecclesiastical. He was now busily occupied with his pupils and his own studies; 
and his leisure hours were devoted to the improvement of his artistic knowledge 
and skill. He always disliked controversy; and for the present was thoroughly 
contented with the Church position as defined by the more moderate school of 
English Divines.” 

Nevertheless, Liddell said that at Newman's request he did translate a number 
of passages for the carly issues of the Library of the Fathers, though he later 
confessed that he had forgotten which they were. These were actually certain 
passages from Ignatius, and make up Nos. | - 12 of the ‘Records of the Church’, 
in Tracts for the Times. 

In May 1838, when his ordination as Priest was imminent, Liddell’s eighteen 
year old sister Harriet died of consumption. The funeral took place at 
Wimbledon. Liddell was devastated by her death. He considered putting off his 
ordination tll the shock of Harriet’s death had passed, but decided against it. 
‘Though I can get on pretty well when I have a lecture, yet alone | find it 
impossible to collect my thoughts and prevent them from straying to other 
scenes and other times..... he wrote. ‘I have resumed my original intention of 
being ordained Priest on next (Trinity) Sunday. Reading the Bible, I find, is the 
only thing in which I can find lasting relief just now, and I do not know any 
reason to put it off."! 

From this point onwards, Liddell’s career advanced rapidly. In 1838 he was 
appointed Greek Reader at Christ Church, and in the following year he was 
one of the five delegates appointed to decide which plan from the architectural 
competition to build a Picture Gallery in Oxford should be accepted. This gallery 
was the Ashmolean ‘So you see the Liddell name becomes connected with the 
Fine Arts on all sides,’ he wrote." 

In 1842 he was appointed Select Preacher to the University. Of his first 
sermon, one member of the congregation wrote, ‘As he stood up he looked the 
picture of firmness and almost defiance; but [ can remember the astonishment of 
the undergraduates when they saw the evident nervousness of the man they so 
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Liddell’s reputation for scholarship was finally established when A Greek- 
English Lexicon, which he and Robert Scott had begun as young Bachelors of Arts 
in 1834, was published in 1843. A letter which Liddell wrote to his friend 
Henry Halford Vaughan, Fellow of Oriel College and Regius Professor of 
Modern History, explains how the project began; 

‘You will be glad to hear that some of us are - in all likelihood - about to close 
with Talboys {a well-known Oxford publisher] for a Lexicon founded chiefly on 
Passow; indeed | dare say it will be nearly a translation. This sentence is rather 
arrogant, for the “some of us,” after all, is only Scott and myself. At present you 
need say nothing about it. The Dean encourages the project very much, and 
has given us a number of valuable hints.’'’ 

When Liddell and Scott began their project, there was no adequate scholarly 
Greek-English lexicon. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, a 
man called Schneider, who was Professor and Chief Librarian at Breslau, had 
compiled a Greek-German lexicon, which he later amended and refined. 

Schneider's work was, however, very unmethodical, and his colleague 
F. Passow set out to convert Schneider's work into a logical arrangement. His 
intention was to give a history of each word, giving the various meanings and 
citing the earliest author to use the word. He began with Homer and Hesiod, and 
went on to examine the Ionic prose of 
Herodotus, adding the result to later 
editions. But Passow’s work came to 
an abrupt end in 1833, when he died 
suddenly at the age of 46 years. 

Initially Liddell and Scott 
intended a straightforward translation 
with some additions. However, the 
two men soon found that Passow’s 
claim to have done for Herodotus 
what he had already done for Homer 
and Hesiod was greatly exaggerated; 
for he had merely made use of 
Schweighauser's lexicon, which, 
though basically sound, did not give 
a full enough vocabulary of 
Herodotus. Liddell and Scott 
therefore decided to split the work 
between them, one of them 
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the other analysed the vocabulary of Thucydides. In addition to their own direct 
reading and analysing of the texts, they used the best available lexicons and 
indexes of the great Attic writers, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, etc. 
Liddell and Scott found that Aristotle's language was completely different from 
Plato’s, even though the latter was his master. The period of mutation in their 
opinion was not complete until Plutarch. 

Every night the two young men used to meet in Liddell’s rooms at the south- 
west corner of the Great Quadrangle (staircase II]. 4) from 7p.m. unul 1] p.m., 
taking turns to look up the books which lay open on the table and to act as 
scribe. In 1840, however, Scott married and accepted a College living at Duloe 
in Cornwall. Although he continued to work on the project, the bulk of the work 
now fell to Liddell, for he was the one who had ready access to the College 
Library and the Clarendon Press, who were now to be the publishers. From 
now on he worked at the Lexicon from 5 a.m. till 2 p.m. every day, with only a 
brief meal break. 

The Lexicon cost 42 shillings a copy, and a letter to Liddell’s mother 
dated 16 July 1845 confirms that, despite the high price, the first edition of 
3,000 copies sold out within the first year. When the second edition of 
6,000 copies at the same price appeared in 1845, Liddell sent a presentation 
copy to the Prince Consort. By 1869 it had run to six editions, totalling 
48,000 copies. 

In 1845 Liddell was elected White's Professor of Moral Philosophy, became 
Censor of Christ Church, and was in addition appointed to the prestigious post 
of Whitehall Preacher for a term of two years. In May of the same year he became 
engaged to Lorina Hannah Reeve, the youngest child of James Reeve and his wife 
Lorina, daughter of John Farr of Cove. Lorina Hannah was born on 3 March 
1826 and baptised six days later. She had no conscious recollection of her father, 
however, for he died in July 1827. Liddell met his future bride when staying at 
Shottesham Rectory, Norfolk, with his mother’s younger sister Susan and her 
husband, Rev. John Fellowes. The son of John and Susan Fellowes had married 
Lorina Reeve's sister Pleasance, hence the connection. 

Liddell was now most anxious to advance his career, but it is entirely to his 
credit that on finding that resignation as Whitehall Preacher during his first year, 
without proceeding to the second year, involved a loss of £300, he decided that 
this was not altogether a bad thing. He reasoned that although it was possible 
that he could preach 50 tolerable sermons in his first year, there was a risk that 
the next 50 would be inferior to the first.Liddell’s letters to Lorina, whom he 
refers to constantly as his ‘Perl’, are touchingly affectionate, full of droll anecdotes 
and tales of his daily life. He relates to her Canning’s story of the belief among 
the Belgians that the potato famine was God's punishment on them for having 
danced the Polka too much. In consequence, he said, the people of Namour 
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had informed the upper classes that if they held any balls, their houses would 
be burned down. Liddell describes Lady Peel, commenting that although once 
very beautiful, not much of her beauty remained, other than gracefulness and 
elegance; and he gives an account of his sermons and the congregations’ 
responses to them." 

Liddell seemed so grave and dignified that the undergraduates often failed 
to realise what a great sense of humour lurked just beneath the surface. In one 
letter he described a farcical situation that he found himself in one night when he 
could not get to sleep. Deciding to light a candle at the lamp which hung outside 
his oak, as the doors to the rooms were called, he accidentally let the oak shut 
behind him, and could not get back in. He was therefore in the embarrassing 
predicament of being on the staircase at 2 a.m. in his nightshire and slippers! 
Luckily he was able to waken a friend, who let him sleep on his sofa wrapped in 
a sheet and blankets. Next morning he was rescued by his scout, who thought 
that he must have been murdered at least. Luckily the morning was warm, but 
Liddell could not help laughing at having to walk through part of the 
Quadrangle in such unorthodox attire.'” 

In another letter, this time to his sister Charlotte, he wrote: 

‘You will be glad to hear that on my return to Oxford yesterday... | found a 
letter from Mr G. Anson, Secretary to Prince Albert, offering me the Prince's 
Chaplaincy vacated by the elevation of Wilberforce to the Episcopal Bench. It 
is only an Honorary appointment, i.e. there is no pay. Still, it is an honour, and 
the offer is conveyed in very handsome terms, for it speaks of my ‘eminent 
Academical and professional career’; and says the Prince is anxious to attach to 
his person ‘one who has kept the even tenour of his way amid the perils by which 
his path at Oxtord was beset.’ He adds, ‘By the way, the Ball went off with eclat. 
I danced two Quadrilles with Lorina!’'® 

To Lorina herself Liddell wrote: “Believe me, my chief task in life will be to 
try to make you happy, and if I thought that such dignity as you dream of would 
add to that happiness, I would labour for it day and night. But I feel quite sure 
it would not be so, quite sure, as I have often told you. Freedom, contentment 
and sufficiency - that, that is what we want. More than this is “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.”7"” 

Liddell was also made Proctor in 1846; but his impending marriage, coupled 
with the rule of celibacy for all but the Dean and canons at Christ Church, now 
made it imperative for him to secure an appointment elsewhere. A letter to 
Lorina dated 18 April 1846 hinted mysteriously at a vacancy in London which, 
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if it materialised, was likely to be offered to him. “Be assured, Dearest, that the 
authority is high, and whatever happens, | shall always consider it an honour, 
that such persons should have thought of me as of one capable of restoring this 
great School to its proper Station, he wrote.'* 

Next day he preached his first sermon before the Queen in the chapel at 
Windsor, and afterwards dined with her Majesty and Prince Albert. Canning and 
Peel were among the guests, and Liddell sat next to Lady Peel, whom he 
described in a letter to Lorina as very civil indeed. He gave a detailed description 
of the dinner table with its splendid centrepiece that included a pure gold box 
said to be worth £5000, the gift of an Indian Rajah. They dined on turtle soup 
and various dishes with grand French names whispered by a man in a red 
uniform buttoned to the throat. Liddell commented on the absence of finger 
glasses on the table, but said that those who wished to do so washed their ‘paws’ 
in glasses on the sideboard. Later they moved into the drawing room and played 
cards while the band played music by Beethoven and Weber. Both the 
Queen and Prince Albert conversed for a while with Liddell, to his evident 
satisfaction. 

On 5 May he wrote to Lorina to tell her that the ofter of the headmastership 
of Westminster School had been made to him. The present salary was about 
£600 to £700 a year, with a good house; but it was considered that an income 
of £1000 a year was needed to live in 
it, and Liddell decided to press for 
this. 

On 24 May William Buckland, 
the Dean of Westminster, informed 
the Chapter that the Dean of Christ 
Church had appointed Liddell 
Headmaster of Westminster. A salary 
of £1000 a year was to be guaranteed 
to him for three years; however, 
Liddell informed Lorina that he was 
confident of being able to raise the 
salary rapidly to £2000. He decided to 
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s bas accept the post, and married Lorina 
ia on 23 July 1846. After a short 
i a honeymoon in North Wales, the 
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Westminster School, once a proud institution, had fallen into decline in 
recent years, and it was to be Liddell’s task to restore both its academic traditions 
and its popularity. The number of pupils had fallen drastically to 70-80 boys. 
Its location close to the Thames exposed it to disease, and, not surprisingly, 
parents now preferred to send their children to schools in healthier country 
locations. The school had no property of its own, and was financially almost 
entirely dependent on the Dean and Chapter. There were three boarding schools, 
but these belonged to private speculators. The forty Queen’s Scholars who lodged 
in the College came under the supervision of the under-master, but his quarters 
were next door, which meant that at night the boys were unsupervised. The 
Headmaster personally taught forms VI and VII, while the under-master taught 
the middle school, and the three ushers, of whom two were completely 
incompetent, taught the lower school. 

As soon as he was appointed, Liddell made numerous radical changes in the 
school. He replaced the weak academic staff with men of his own choice; he 
reorganised the school’s financial affairs; he rationalised the existing 
accommodation and drew up plans for improvements; and he introduced special 
services in the Abbey for the boys. Knowing that parents would be more likely to 
send their sons to the school if the Headmaster and his wife moved in the upper 
classes of society, he reorganised his own house so that he and Lorina could 
entertain in style. Well-known figures from the world of art, music and literature 
moved in his social circle, and every day he and his wife were seen riding with 
Thackeray in Rotten Row. 

His efforts were rewarded, and numbers in the school rapidly increased. 
Twice the Prince Consort came to see the school play, and the Queen donated 
£800 to the appeal fund for moving the Queen's Scholars into special day rooms. 

For her first confinement, Mrs Liddell went home to her mother in 
Lowestoft. Edward Henry, always called Harry, was born there on 6 September 
1847. All seemed to be going well for the new headmaster and his wife, when 
in 1848 typhoid broke out in the school. Two scholars and two canons’ daughters 
died of the disease. Mrs Liddell, always solicitous for the sick, also caught the 
illness, and for ten days it seemed likely that she would dic; but their great friend, 
Henry Wentworth Acland, who was their personal physician, hastened from 
Oxford, and personally fed her every 20 minutes, remaining constantly at the 
bedside until all danger had passed. 

Life in the Liddell family eventually returned to normal, and the couple's 
first daughter, Lorina Charlotte, was born on 11 May 1849. She was baptised 
by her father in Westminster Abbey. Their second son, James Arthur Charles, was 
born on 28 December 1850. Known as Arthur, he was a universal favourite, 
being very like his father. Another daughter was born 16 months later. Her father 
wrote to the Abbey Registrar on 28 July 1852: 
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‘Dear oir 
I ought long ago to have informed you that I christened another little girl of 
mine in the Abbey - Alice Pleasance, daughter of the Reverend Henry George 
Liddell and Lorina Hannah Liddell: born May 4: christened June 17. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry G. Liddell.” 
Despite her frequent pregnancies, Mrs Liddell made a great contribution to 
her husband's work at the school, organising their social life, entertaining, and 
promoting music and the arts. She was exceedingly popular with the scholars, 
taking an interest in their personal problems and in any who were ill. She 
supervised the costumes for the school play, consulting the distinguished classical 
scholar Sir Charles Newton to achieve the appearance of authenticity. Liddell 
himself used to write the Prologue, which was always recited by the School 
Captain. Germaine Lavie, a Queen's scholar of the day, wrote in his memoirs: 
‘And now, at about five minutes to seven, the Gods go off into a succession of 
claps, the young Westminsters stand up, and everybody in the house imitates 
their example to welcome Mrs Headmaster, who appears leaning on the arm of 
the Captain, who for this minute or two looks as happy as anyone in knee 
breeches and buckles can be expected to look. This is a most artfully devised plan 
to raise the ambition of small town boys who always on play nights wish from the 
bottom of their hearts that they may some day, as Captains, enjoy the privilege of 
escorting Mrs Headmaster.’*° 
RERTENTEE, In 1853, when all seemed to be 
82% going smoothly at the school, scarlet 
“2°, — fever broke out in the Liddells’ home. 
Mrs Liddell, who was pregnant, was 
ordered by her doctors to leave the 
house immediately until all risk of 
infection had passed; bur two of the 
children already had the disease. One 
of them made a full recovery; but little 
Arthur was at death's door for a week. 
Though a nurse was brought in 
immediately, Liddell insisted on 
sharing the nursing. “Dear, angelic 
little child. I can call him by no other 
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name - so good and patient and gentle he is,’ he wrote to his mother. ‘I am sitting 
by his bedside now, while the nurse goes out to get a little air, and every quick- 
drawn breath goes to my heart. One does not know how one loves them tll a 
time like this comes.”! 

Arthur died on 27 November 1853. ‘I cannot even yet believe that we shall 
never see again on earth his fair face with those gentle bright blue eyes and 
silken hair, he wrote to Acland. *...His winning pretty ways are stamped in our 
memories, I believe, for ever.’ ~ 

Finally Liddell. worn out by anxiety and overwork, fell ill himself, and had to 
go into the country to recover his health. Edith Mary was born on 23 January 
1854, and gradually family life returned to near normality. But Liddell never 
fully recovered from the shock of his little son’s death. He was, moreover, rapidly 
becoming more disenchanted with Westminster School, for he realised that 
unless the school could be transferred into the country, away from the squalor 
and disease of London, it would not prosper. 

After his marriage, Liddell rarely travelled abroad; but in 1855 he published 
his History of Ancient Rome, in two volumes. This was subsequently brought out 
by Murray in a new edition as The Students History of Rome, and was illustrated 
with some of Liddell’s own drawings. The book achieved considerable popularity. 

On 2 June 1855 Thomas Gaisford, the Dean of Christ Church, died suddenly. 
There was fierce competition for the resulting vacancy, and Liddell himself was 
keenly interested in it. As early as 5 May 1846, when discussing the offer of the 
headmastership of Westminster School with Liddell, the Dean of Westminster had 
remarked that if he accepted the post, and the Deanery of Christ Church fell 
vacant, there could be no doubr that Liddell would get it. Perhaps it was a 
favourable omen that Liddell had been appointed in 1850 to the First Oxford 
University Commission, and had conscientiously attended 86 of its 87 meetings. 
The Oxford Reform Act of 1854 was the direct result of the Commission's work. 
Liddell had many supporters; but he was feared in some quarters, particularly 
among those who disapproved of his work on the Commission. 

One of Liddell’s most powerful supporters was his former pupil Lord Elcho, 
who lobbied the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, on his behalf. Palmerston 
consulted the Queen, and afterwards informed Elcho that he could tell Liddell 
that he had been appointed. 

Liddell was accordingly installed Dean of the Cathedral on 30 June 1855. 
This had immediate repercussions for C.L.Dodgson, for the Chapter Book 
confirms that the new Dean ‘Ordered also that Drs Dodgson and Rowley, 
Students of this house have respectively the former his Grace for the degree of 
M.A and the latter his Grace for the degree of B.A. by the appointment of 
Mr Liddell on his installation according to custom.’ 
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The Liddells were not willing to move into the Deanery until major 
alterations and complete refurbishment had taken place. Gaisford had had very 
little interest in entertaining, being totally immersed in his books. But the 
Liddells intended to live in style at Oxford, in the belief that this would enhance 
the status of Christ Church. 

Liddell’s many alterations to the Deanery included opening out the 
long gallery on the first floor as an extra reception room, and building a 
stately staircase with carved representations of the lions from the Liddell crest 
on the posts. The family called this the ‘Lexicon’ staircase, because it was paid 
for from the profits of the book. New wood panelling for the hall and drawing 
room was ordered from a firm in Lambeth, but was destroyed by a fire in 
the factory and had to be done again. But eventually Liddell wrote to his 
mother: 

‘Painters and paperers still linger, but we are now very nearly done, and 
hope to open our doors for an evening musical next week. They are intending 
to get up the ‘Macbeth’ music, with choruses, some glees, and other music, by 
the help of some of the young men and some ladies, if they are not too prudish 
to join.” 

A fortnight later he wrote again: 

‘We begin with two musical evenings on Thursday and Saturday next, 
without any dinner parties. All the College will be asked on the two nights, and 
all whom we know among the Heads of Houses, etc., are asked.... So, on 
Thursday evening, think of Madam making her first curtsey at the head of her 
own stairs in Oxford. This is a strange place for rumours. It has been reported 
that Mrs Liddell is getting up private theatricals, and that Dr Clerke permits his 
daughter to personate one of the witches, while the Dean is expected to represent 
Macbeth.’** 

C.L.Dodgson was invited to the second of these evenings. It was on this 
occasion that he improved his acquaintance with 8-year-old Harry Liddell, 
whom he had already met down at the boats, and met 6-year-old Lorina for the 
first time. 

The diary of Margaret Dyne Jeune for 23 April 1856 gives an interesting 
account of the Liddells’ early entertaining in Oxford: 

‘We dined at the Deanery where everything was in great style. Some very 
nice music in the New Gallery, and the whole thing was very well arranged by 
Mrs Liddell, whom thoughts of position never trouble, and consequently she 1s 
lively and jolly as she chooses to be.’”” 
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One of the first matters with which Liddell occupied himself on taking up his 
appointment was the state of the Cathedral and the conduct of services. 
Seventeen years were to elapse before proper restoration could be carried out; but 
within his first year of office the heavy organ screen which had separated the 
choir from the body of the Cathedral was removed, the organ was relocated, 
and the stalls of the Dean and Canons were moved, so that the entire length of 
the church could be used for services. These alterations were carried out without 
loss of any of the ancient woodwork, and the Dean himself closely supervised the 
entire operation. In addition, the beer store which old Keys, the verger, had 
kept in a cupboard under the pews of the Dean's family was removed, and with 
it the dog-whip which he had used to beat off the dogs who followed 
their masters to chapel; but it was not until 186] that English prayers replaced 
Latin ones. 

Liddell had a reputation as a zealous reformer, but he still had a fundamental 
dislike of controversy, and this to a large extent negated his reforming zeal. The 
Oxford Act of 1854 had not succeeded in curing the ills within Christ Church, 
which alone of all the Oxford colleges had had no Statutes. It satisfied neither the 
Dean and Chapter, nor the Students. According to E.G.W.Bill and J.RA.Mason: 

[The Act] ‘destroyed the traditions governing the rights of the Student body, 
but failed to raise the Students to an equality with the Fellows of other colleges. 
These defects of the Act so far as Christ Church was concerned flowed from 
one central detect, namely the denial to the Commissioners of power to amend 
the constitution of the Governing Body. To have legislated on the powers of 
the Dean and Chapter was politically inexpedient, not least because the 
Cathedrals Commission was still sitting in 1854."°° The wealth of Christ Church 
was vested in the Dean and Chapter, who, perhaps predictably, wanted to keep it 
for themselves. In 1856 the sum of £5,480 was set aside for the remuneration 
of the Students, but the Commission had not specified how many Students there 
should be. The Commission had proposed to get extra funds by suppressing 
two canonries, but this was omitted from the Bill. It was claimed that this was 
due to an oversight, but if so, it was suspiciously convenient for certain persons 
with a vested interest in suppressing this particular reform. 

Osborne Gordon, Classical Moderator and leading Student from the 
1850s,” thought that the money ought to be raised by increasing both the fees of 
the undergraduates and also the room rents; but Liddell favoured funding these 
reforms by suppressing four canonries. His idea was that money previously 
allotted to Exhibitioners should be redirected to undergraduate Students, thus 
raising their incomes by between £30 and £40 a year. The Students income 
would be increased by reducing the number of Studentships. 
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Liddell’s real reason for wanting to suppress the Canonries was to convert 
Christ Church from a Chapter to a college, thereby redirecting the government 
into the hands of the professors. It would appear that his intention was to use the 
money from the two extra suppressed Canonries to endow lay professorships of 
Latin and Greek. Samuel Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford, would have 
opposed such a move heatedly; but in any event Gladstone vetoed the 
suppression of the four Canonries. 

Liddell had been at Christ Church for about 18 months when he was taken 
ill wich acute bronchial pneumonia, and for a while lay close to death. Acland, 
as his personal physician, urged on him the absolute necessity for seeking a 
warmer climate for the winter months, and travelled with him and Mrs Liddell 
to Madeira, remaining with them unt he was satisfied that his patient was out 
of all danger. Bur, ill as he was, Liddell was still worrying about Christ Church 
affairs, and wrote urging the Canons to oppose any attempts at reform. He 
himself did not advocate sweeping changes. The social composition of Christ 
Church did not concern him one whit, and his own proposals would actually 
have had the effect of reducing the number of poor students. Meanwhile, to his 
great joy, his dearest friend, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, was appointed Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. The Liddells returned to Christ Church in 
June 1857, but on 20 November they set sail once again for Madeira, this time 
taking Lorina, Alice and Edith with them. 

Changes were to be made, however, and these were laid down by the 
Ordinance of 1858. This stipulated that the Dean and Canons were still to be the 
Governing Body. There were to be 28 Senior Studentships, and 52 Junior 
Studentships of which 21 were to be reserved for Westminster scholars. All the 
remainder were to be open for public competition. The Senior Studentships 
would be comparable with the Fellowships in other colleges with one very 
important difference: they conferred no position or authority. The Canonries 
were reduced from 8 to 6 (not 4, as Liddell had hoped), and the Electoral Board 
was to consist of the Dean, 6 Canons and 6 senior members of the educational 
statt. 

Predictably, Pusey objected strongly to these changes, but Liddell wrote to 
him: 

‘Old Christ Church is, so far as I can see, in a state of decay, and must (if 
not restored) fall into decrepitude. The measure proposed for restoring it may 
be good or bad. It can hardly reduce it lower than it is. Neither you nor I may see 
the success which I hope for. But I cheerfully accept the responsibility." 

As was only to be expected, the inferior status of Students to that of Fellows 
in other colleges caused bitter resentment, and it was not until the passing of 
the Oxford Act of 1867 that Senior Students were given a share in the 
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management of the assets and revenues of the Foundation. Liddell’s position, as 
head of both the contending parties, was exceedingly difficult, and, while some 
accused him of sitting on the fence, it was said by others that his impartial and 
conciliatory attitude was largely responsible for minimising discord between the 
contenders. It is, however, entirely to his credit that he fully supported the 
abolition of the distinctions between Noblemen, Gentlemen Commoners, and 
Commoners. He objected to the idle rich enjoying special privileges while 
bringing no credit to Christ Church. The Ordinance of 1867 stipulated that : 

‘There shall be no distinctions in respect to academical dress, designation, 
College charges, or College payments, among Undergraduate members of the 
House, not being Junior Students nor Exhibitioners within the House.’ 

Meanwhile, the Queen continued to look most favourably on Liddell’s work, 
and in the summer of 1858 he and his friend Acland received an unexpected 
summons to dine with the Queen at Osborne and stay overnight. During their 
visit, the Queen and the Prince Consort broke the news that they planned to 
send the Prince of Wales to Christ Church in 1859 and that Acland was to be his 
medical adviser. It was a proud moment for the Liddell family when the Prince 
of Wales matriculated and was admitted as an undergraduate, being in residence 
for 2 years, and living at Frewin Hall with his Governor, Colonel Bruce, and his 
tutor, Herbert Fisher. 

The nature of the relationship between the Liddells and C.L.Dodgson, the 
most famous Christ Church Student of their era, is well-known to readers of The 
Carrollian, and needs no explanation here. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out 
that almost without exception Carroll's biographers (and I do not exclude myself 
here) have tended to give a somewhat biased interpretation of the relationship 
between Dodgson and Mr and Mrs Liddell. In the main, the spotlight has fallen 
on Mrs Liddell, rather than on her husband, the Dean himself tending to be 
regarded as somewhat aloof from domestic matters. Most lovers of Lewis Carroll 
have perceived Mrs Liddell as a difficult and petty-minded woman, entirely 
governed by personal whims and constantly interfering in the relationship 
between Dodgson and her daughters. Others, even more misguided, have seen 
her as a careful matron, forever suspicious of his conduct towards her girls. In the 
case of the latter, this usually leads to the conclusion that the breach between 
Dodgson and the Liddells was caused by the discovery of some shameful but 
unspecified conduct on Dodgson'’s part. 

The reality was, however, quite different. Dodgson enjoyed a close and 
uninterrupted friendship with the Liddell children from 1856 until the summer 
of 1863. That friendship was actively encouraged by the Dean and his wife. 
Dodgson was a welcome caller at the Deanery, and was allowed virtually 
unlimited access to the children. It has been suggested that Dodgson took 
advantage of the parents’ absence in Madeira to frequent the Deanery, but there 
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is absolutely nothing to suggest that the couple objected to this in any way. The 
known evidence points to only two instances of possible lack of cordiality in 
the early years of their friendship. The first occurred in 1856, when Dodgson 
concluded - probably erroneously - that he might have intruded on the Deanery 
premises too long with his cumbersome photographic equipment, and the 
second in 1862, when he recorded that he had been out of Mrs Liddell’s good 
graces ever since the Lord Newry affair. Finally, however, in the summer of 1863, 
a breach actually did occur. Only the latter event, and Mrs Liddell’s refusal to 
let any of the children go on the river with Dodgson in 1864, have any real 
significance in assessing the quality of the relationship between Dodgson and the 
Liddells. 

After his marriage, Liddell rarely went abroad for holidays, except for health 
reasons, but there were exceptions. In 1865 he travelled to Switzerland with 
Henry Acland, and slipped on a steep mountain pass near Engelberg, injuring his 
foot so severely that he was unable to walk. He had to wait on the mountainside 
until nightfall before the chaise-d-porteurs arrived to carry him down. He was laid 
up for a week, and then travelled on to Paris to consult the Emperors surgeon, 
Monsieur Nelaton, who discovered that he had broken a small bone in his leg. 

Acland had a house in Bude, which he let the Liddells use for holidays, but 
Mrs Liddell disliked the air, and longed for North Wales, where they had spent 
part of their honeymoon. In 1861 they accordingly rented a house in North 
Parade, Llandudno, and during their stay, the Dean saw an architects 
advertisement in a shop window for a house which he thought would be perfect 
as a permanent holiday home. The site he chose for it was at the the foot of the 
Great Orme overlooking the Conway Estuary, and the house was completed in 
the following year. Called Penmorfa, it was a Gothic folly which looked totally 
out of keeping with its rugged, wild surroundings. 

The Dean and his family spent many wonderful vacations there over the next 
decade, but perhaps the best holiday of all was in the summer of 1864, when 
the Aclands, Samuel Wilberforce (the Bishop of Oxford), and Mr and Mrs 
Gladstone were all staying nearby. On one occasion, Gladstone was out walking 
with the Liddells on the Great Orme’s Head. when he suffered a sudden panic 
attack and could neither go on nor go back. The Dean told him to shut his 
eyes, and led him back down the steep, rocky path, while the rest of the family 
fearlessly made a bulwark between him and the sea far below. 

That year Matthew Arnold, too, was in Llandudno for the Eisteddfod, and 
dined with the Liddells. Sir Charles Newton and his wife Mary, who had just 
painted a portrait of Mrs Liddell, were house guests, and Mary occupied herself 
beautifying the doors with painted flowers. Every day the Dean worked steadily 
at the Lexicon, and every day promptly at noon he sneezed. Nobody knew exactly 
why, but this caused much laughter in the family. 
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William Richmond spent 7 weeks with them as a house guest, and during 
that time he painted 7he Sisters, his famous picture of Lorina, Alice and Edith 
against a background of the Great Orme. Their days were filled with activity. 
He joined the family on their scrambling and sketching expeditions, and in 
their walks in the moonlight on warm summer nights. He praised the simplicity 
of their lifestyle, and described evenings when Liddell read aloud, while 
Richmond sketched, and the girls sewed. “Enoch Arden’ had recently been 
published, and Liddell read it with great feeling. His favourite part was the 
sermon in Aylmer’s Fields. “When Enoch comes back and looks in the window, 
and sees the new husband and his wife of his youth among their children, he 
fairly broke down,’ Richmond recalled. ‘The strong, stern man was moved 
beyond his power of restraint - for so it was with him - a very sensitive, tender, 
emotional nature was hidden under what many people thought a hard, critical 
exterior. Possibly he had to harden himself lest his emotional side might impede 
his judgment, but his near friends knew that a tenderer, more affectionate man 
did not exist than Henry George Liddell.” 

Others, too, noted this aspect of the the Dean’s character. Acland’s daughter 
wrote of him: ‘Dean Liddell was a very striking figure in Oxford in his day, rather 
feared as his very reserved manner, due to shyness, made people think him to 
be haughty - but he had the very kindest of hearts." 

Five more children were born to 
Liddell and his wife in their Oxford 
years, Rhoda Caroline Anne (1859- 
1949), Violet Constance (1864- 
1927)... Frederick’ ‘Prancis: “(CEric) 
(1865-1950), Lionel Charles (1868- 
1842); and Albert Edward Arthur, 
born in 1863, godson of the Prince of 
Wales. Little Albert was a sickly child, 
who died aged 8 weeks. 

It is impossible to consider 
Liddell’s life without amazement at 
the wide range of his interests and his 
capacity for sheer hard work. This 
capacity led to his serving on many 
august bodies, and making an 
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important contribution to their work. From 1857 he was a Delegate of the 
University Museum. The Christ Church anatomical collection was transferred to 
the Museum, but not before it had been photographed by C.L. Dodgson and 
Reginald Southey. He served from 1858 until 1891 on the Hebdomadal 
Council, which decides major policy issues in the University, and frames new 
Statutes to be voted on by Convocation, the assembly of the University. 

He was appointed Curator of the Bodleian in 1860, and was instrumental 
in transferring some of its art treasures to the University Art Galleries (the 
Ashmolean), of which he was Curator from 1858 onwards, and Senior Curator 
from 1866 to 1888. His handwritten notes on the wrappers of the Douce 
collection of German and other prints and of the Chambers collection of 
Rembrandt etchings indicate that he personally worked through them more than 
once. It was he who, as Chairman of the Board of Electors, appointed Ruskin 
to the position of first Slade Professor of Fine Arts in 1869. 

From 1861 until 1891 Liddell was a Delegate of the Oxford University Press 
and Chairman of its School Books Committee, helping to plan and annotate the 
books himself. His greatest interest was in the school editions of the great English 
writers. Lyttelton Gell, the Secretary to the Delegates, wrote of him: 

‘His judgment was as sound in the literary as in the administrative sphere. He 
not only discerned what was good from what was bad, but also he had consistent 
views as to what (apart from the question of intrinsic merit) it was wise for the 
Delegates to publish, and what was not. Furthermore, he knew the book which 
was worth improving, and many a proof-sheet profited by his taste and 
AeCLIACy.=" 

In the Michaelmas term of 1870 Liddell was appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, an office which he held for four years. Not since Aldrich in 1692- 
1694 had a Dean of Christ Church been appointed Vice-Chancellor. Professor 
Max Miller, the eminent nineteenth century German philologist, who became 
Taylorian Professor of Modern Languages and first Professor of Comparative 
Philology in Oxford, wrote of him: 

‘Nowhere was his silent influence felt so much as when as Vice-Chancellor he 
acted as chairman of committees. There was a restraining influence in his very 
presence, people seemed ashamed of lowering themselves before him by selfish, 
ungencrous, or unacademic behaviour. No gossip was allowed in his presence, no 
insinuations were tolerated against anybody not present to defend himself.’ 

Half way through his Vice-Chancellorship the Queen again favoured Liddell 
by sending one of her sons to Christ Church. This time it was her youngest 
son, Prince Leopold, a highly intelligent, gifted young man, more like the late 
Prince Consort than any of their other boys. Unfortunately his state of health was 
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very delicate, for he suffered from haemophilia. He matriculated at Christ 
Church on 27 November 1872, and took up residence with his tutor, Robert 
Hawthorn Collins, at Wykeham House, a property selected for him by Acland, 
his medical adviser. To his sister Louise the Prince wrote of his first Saturday 
afternoon in Oxford, ‘] went to the Deanery and heard the charming Miss 
Liddells play and sing, they are very pretty indeed, and very nice.’** He was a 
frequent and welcome guest at the Deanery, often in company with his two 
new Christ Church friends, Lord Brooke, son and heir of the Earl of Warwick, 
and Aubrey Harcourt, grandson of the Earl of Sheffield. 

Before long local gossips accused Mrs Liddell of seeking a royal son-in-law. 
Little more than a year previously, Dodgson had brought out Through the 
Looking-Glass, and presumably his relationship with the Liddells was cordial at 
that time. When, however, he went on the offensive in The Vision of the Three 
7s , he made a direct attack on the Dean's architectural alterations at Christ 
Church. In the same pamphlet he also lampooned Mrs Liddell as a ‘King-fisher’, 
writing: 

‘T will say somewhat of the Nobler kinds, and chiefly of the Goldfish, which 
is a species highly thought of, and much sought after in these parts, not only by 
men, but by divers birds, as for example the Kingfishers: and note that 
wheresoever you shall see those birds assemble, and but few insects about, there 
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shall you ever find the Gold-fish most lively and richest in flavour; but 
wheresoever you perceive swarms of a certain gray fly, called the Dun-fly, there 
the Gold-fish are ever poorer in quality, and the King-fishers seldom seen.” 

This must have given great offence in the Deanery; but even greater anger 
was caused by an undergraduate called John Howe Jenkins, who wrote an 
anonymous satire called Cakeless. In this, the Dean and his wife feature as ‘Apollo’ 
and ‘Diana, whose daughters, Edith, Rosa and Psyche, are prospective brides 
tor Yerbua (Aubrey Harcourt), Rivulus (Lord Brooke), and “Regius, a Pr*nce, the 
youngest of his race’ (Leopold). Lorina had recently married William Baillie 
Skene, and Jenkins represents this match as disappointing to Apollo and Diana, 
because Skene 1s not rich enough to satisfy them. 

Jenkins was quickly identified and sent down for his misdeed; but apart from 
his confusion over the daughters’ names, his comments were remarkably 
accurate. The Earl of Sheffield was apparently not enthusiastic at the the prospect 
of marriage between Edith and his grandson, who was packed off to America to 
prevent him from proposing to her. Prince Leopold fell in love with Alice, and 
wished to marry her. There was a rumour that his elder brother, Arthur, was 
engaged to be married, and in a letter to Augustus Poore, Leopold expressed the 
opinion that, alchough the rumour was untrue, it was bound to happen soon. 
‘Then it will be my turn.’ he wrote. ‘I have most decidedly fixed on the fair 
one, if she will have me.’*” 

But when Queen Victoria heard of it, she forbade the marriage. Leopold 
suspected that she had another bride in mind for him, and wrote angrily to 
Collins, “] half think that she broke off the other match on account of this 
wench. °° 

Aubrey Harcourt, however, persisted in his suit. In 1876 he proposed to 
Edith, and was accepted. But a few days after the engagement was announced, 
Edith died of peritonitis, to the great sorrow of her family, and of Harcourt, 
who never married. 

The Deanery of Westminster was offered to Liddell in 1881, but he declined 
it. His taste for sheer hard work had in no way declined, however, even at the 
age of 70 years, and he decided to accept the post of Professor of Ancient History. 
He also became a Trustee of the British Museum, and received the Honorary 
Degree of LLB at Edinburgh. 

Even in his days at Westminster, Liddell had taken a great interest in rivers 
and drainage, and the part these played in public health. The drainage of the 
Thames Valley and its recurrent flooding in winter had given him cause for 
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concern ever since he was appointed Dean of Christ Church in 1855, and he 
consequently involved himself in local attempts to solve the problem. Henry 
Acland once brought a distinguished German professor to see him, and was 
directed to Christ Church Meadow; but the Dean was nowhere to be seen. He 
asked a workman if he had seen him. 

““Oh yes,’ said the man, ‘he has just gone down the drain.’ An adjacent 
manhole was then approached, and in answer to a call, a loud voice was heard 
below, and soon the majestic head emerged from the lower depths.”* 

In 1882 a plan was drawn up for a more direct channel to be cut 
between the Cherwell and its junction with the Thames; but this plan involved 
the controversial removal of Iffley Lock, the dredging of the river above 
Itfley, and many other lesser works. Liddell and his friend Benjamin Jowett, 
the Master of Balliol, made a formal agreement with the Thames Valley 
Drainage Commissioners, for the work to be done; but it would cost £14,000, 
which the two men had to guarantee personally. The scheme was only partially 
completed, and Iffley Lock remained; but Liddell and Jowett had alreadypaid 
£3,600 to the Commissioners, without any legal entitlement to rermbursement. 
The Thames Valley, however, derived permanent benefit from the widening of 
the weirs, which allowed floodwater to pass through more quickly. 

During his later years the Dean enjoyed excellent health, due in part to his 
abstemious lifestyle: he never smoked, rarely drank and took regular outdoor 
exercise; but in 1887 sciatica set in, and he became severely crippled. At first he 
hoped for improvement, but he gradually came to realise that the condition was 
permanent, and that the time was approaching when he ought to retire. It was 
not an easy decision to make, because his mental faculties were unimpaired; but 
on 8 August 1891 he wrote to Lord Salisbury announcing his intention to retire 
at Christmas: 

‘You will believe that it is not without many searchings of heart that I have 
come to this conclusion, he wrote. ‘Christ Church has been my home (barring 
nine years at Westminster) for more than sixty years. But it is my affection for the 
place that induces me to take this step. | am now in my eighty-first year, and 
feel that my work ought to be committed to younger and more vigorous hands. 
[ will not say that | am unable to perform the routine duties of my office. But | 
am conscious of various infirmities incident to advancing years, and I cannot 
now take such part in academical and other business as ought to be undertaken 
by a person in my position.” 

As the time for their departure drew near, both the Dean and his wife paid 
visits to those who had been their friends for so many years. Acland’s daughter 
remembered their visit to her parents home: 
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‘When the Dean came to Broad Street to say good-bye to me on retiring to 
Ascot, I said to him “Oh what shall | do Mr Dean when you have gone. | shall 
have no-one left to scold father.” 

To which he replied “He 1s sure to give plenty of opportunity by letter. 

A few days betore the Liddell family was due to depart, Dodgson wrote to 
Mrs Liddell: 


“The honour I now covet is that a certain pair of young ladies should come 


yyy 


over some day and take tea with me. I have a store of ancient memories of visits 
from your elder daughters, but | do not think that Miss Rhoda and Miss Violet 
Liddell have ever been to my rooms... If | were twenty years younger, I should 
not, I think, be bold enough to give such invitations: but, but, | am close on 60 
years now, and all romantic sentiment has quite died out of my life: so I have 
become quite hardened to having lady-visitors of any age!’*° 

Was there a hint that Mrs Liddell herself might come too? It is possible, for 
they were old friends, and after the discords of the late 1860s and early 1870s 
there was now a mellow sympathy between them. Rhoda and Violet accepted his 
Invitation, and a few days later Mrs Liddell called on him with Lorina. Finally 
Alice herself, who in 1880 had moved to Hampshire when she married wealthy 
Reginald Hargreaves, looked in briefly with Rhoda. Dodgson never saw his 
former child muse again. 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer had been working on a portrait of Dean Liddell to 
be presented to him on his retirement, but it was not ready in time for the 
tarewell ceremony, and Mrs Liddell received it on his behalf later. His portrait 
had been painted in 1875 by G.F. Watts to mark his twenty years in office, 
and this had been presented to him at the Gaudy in the summer of 1876. That 
portrait now hangs in Hall at Christ Church; but the Herkomer portrait 
marked the end of an era. 

The leaving ceremony was marked by many gifts and fine speeches. A 
splendid morocco-bound book containing the names of well-wishers was also 
presented. Dodgson’s name was not among them, but this must have been purely 
accidental. He did, however, write a letter to Mrs Liddell: 

‘It ts very hard to find words which seem to express, adequately, how strongly 
| teel the very great loss to the University, the College, the City, and to myself, 
involved in the going away of the Dean and vourself. We, as the Governing Body, 
have had a chief of such exceedingly rare qualities that it would be vain to hope 
that any successor can quite fill his place. | am sure that the whole of Oxford, and 
all the good and charitable work carried on in it, will suffer great and permanent 
loss by the absence of yourself. And to me, life in Christ Church will be a totally 
different thing when the faces, familiar to me for 36 years, are seen no more 
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among us. It seems but yesterday when the Dean, and you, first arrived: yet ] was 
hardly more than a boy, then; and many of the pleasantest memories of those 
early years - that foolish time that seemed as if it would last forever - are bound 
up with the names of yourself and your children: and now I am an old man, 
already beginning to feel a little weary of life - at any rate weary of the pleasures, 
and only caring to go on, on the chance of doing a little more work.”*! 

Mrs Liddell was indeed greatly missed in Oxford. She had been a Committee 
member of the Girls’ Old Bluecoat School, and was President for twenty 
five years of the Oxford Prize for Needlework. But her chief work had been 
the establishment of the Sarah Acland District Nurses to minister to the needs 
of the poor, and the establishment of the Acland Home. The Oxford Times 
wrote of her ‘indomitable perseverance and untiring energy’ in the service of 
the Home. 

After leaving Christ Church, the Dean and his wife moved to Ascot, where 
they leased Ascot Wood House, a huge property in lovely grounds. Their two 
unmarried children, Rhoda and Violet, moved there with them. Liddell’s 
faculties were unimpaired by age. His hearing was excellent, and he rarely needed 
to use spectacles, even for reading, except in the evenings. Every day he worked 
at the Lexicon, and in his leisure time he read modern literature, taking a special 
delight in biography. Mrs Liddell, meanwhile, was far from idle. Her most 
important achievement was to found the Royal Victoria Nursing Home at Ascot, 
a project in which her husband also busied himself. 

Soon after Liddell left Oxford, Sir John Mowbray, on behalf of himself and 
Thomas Vere Bayne, wrote asking his permission to place Liddell’s statue in a 
niche on the north side of Kill-Canon. It was a proposal that Henry Parry 
Liddon had made to him several years earlier. He had turned the proposal down 
then, and he turned it down now. 

‘In the last few weeks I have received gifts and addresses far exceeding my 
expectation and, I fear, far exceeding my deserts, he replied with typical modesty. 
‘lam more than grateful for the good opinions expressed of me, and I would fain 
hope that the honour you propose may at least be deferred. After a time people 
will perhaps take a different view of what is due to me, and may think that 
enough has been done. You will not, [am sure, think that | undervalue your kind 
proposal. On the contrary, I value it so highly that | think it goes beyond what 
I deserve.” 

But Bayne and Mowbray persisted, and persuaded him to allow the sculpture 
to be made. This done, he finally acquiesced, and the statue, by Dressler, was put 
in place in October 1893. It still stands in its niche, a fitting tribute to a man 
who ranks as one of the greatest of the Deans of Christ Church. 
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On 23 July 1896 Liddell and his wife celebrated their golden wedding at 
Ascot Wood House, surrounded by their family and friends on a day that was 
bright and sunny. Among their many gifts was a painting by Hamilton Aide, 
who wrote: 

‘T hope it is not inappropriate to ask your acceptance of A Golden Sunset, or 
at least the attempt to portray one, in which the grey mists that troubled the 
city were being absorbed in the tranquil glory of the sky. Such I believe is the 
evening of your married life, and such may it continue, for your family and 
friends. *° 

Liddell replied: 

‘So long as | live - it cannot be long - I shall look on it with delight, though 
I feel that the golden glow will gradually fade into darkness. I only hope that 
the twilight may be short, and that I may “cross the bar” before the glow has 
quite vanished. '** 

On 18 January 1898 the great bell at Christ Church rang 102 times 
according to custom, to mark the death four days earlier of Charles Dodgson. 
While the bell thus tolled, Henry George Liddell crossed the bar. Next day the 
same bell tolled 102 times for him. Had he lived 19 days longer, he would have 
been 88 years old. 

On 21 January the coffin was taken from Ascot Wood House to Christ 
Church where it was met by Dean Paget and the Canons in their robes. The 
former Dean lay overnight in the Latin Chapel, and next day his coffin was 
placed on a catafalque draped in purple in the choir. The funeral service was 
attended by many distinguished men and women, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of Albany, Prince Leopold’s widow, all being represented. 
All sent wreaths. The Prince's wreath, of camellias, arum lilies and lilies of the 
valley, bore a card on which he had written in his own hand: ‘For Auld Lang 
Syne. From an old Christ Church friend, Albert Edward.’ 

After the choral service Henry Liddell was laid to rest beside Edith. the 
daughter he had loved so well. Mrs Paget, the wife of his successor, had 
personally lined the grave with moss and evergreen, stranded with white flowers. 

It seems strange that Dodgson, 21 years younger than Liddell, yet so closely 
associated with him in the most creative years of his life, should have gone on 
to ‘cross the bar’ just four days ahead of the man he referred to as his ‘chief’. They 
have often been seen as protagonists, in conflict over the Dean’s children as well 
as his policies; and such they occasionally were. But they were both warmhearted, 
generous men, possessed of a sense of humour, each with a strong sense of right 
and wrong, a shared interest in the arts, and an enduring affection for each other. 
If they could have known in advance that they would have entered the next 
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world in each others company, it would surely not have seemed inappropriate 
to either of them. 
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THE PRINTED WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL 
(1811-1898) 
an Annotated Handlist 


compiled by Selwyn H. Goodacre 


1843 

A Greek-English Lexicon based on the German Work of Francis Passow, by 
Henry George Liddell M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Robert Scott M.A., 
sometime Student of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Balliol College: At The 
University Press, Oxford 1843. (3000 copies). Priced at 42s. The Christ Church 
Library copy is a presentation copy ‘from H G Liddell Junr. to his Father and 
Mother’. The copy was donated to the Library by Lorina Liddell in 1883. 


Second edition 1845. (6000 copies) same price. 
Third edition ‘corrected’ 1849. (6000 copies) same price. 


Fourth edition ‘revised 1855. (8000 copies). Reference to Francis Passow 
dropped from utle page. Priced at 30s. 


Fifth edition ‘revised and augmented’ 1861. (10,000 copies). With a new 
pretace dated ‘June 1861’. Priced at 31s.Gd. 


Sixth edition ‘augmented’ 1869. (15,000 copies). Priced at 36s. At the 
time this was intended to be the final revision, and the number printed was 
calculated to last eleven years. 


Seventh edition 1883. This edition was the first to be revised by Liddell 
alone. Stereotyped for the first time. Reprinted in 1885 and 1890 (twice). 


Fighth edition 1897. The last edition by Liddell’s own hand (Scott died 
in 1887). Liddell was now in his 87th year. Contained four pages of 
addenda and corrigenda. Reprinted 1901, 1908, 1922, 1928. 


Ninth edition 1928-1940, revised and augmented throughout by Sir 
Henry Stuart Jones D.Litt. (1867-1939) Fellow of the British Academy, 
Canada Professor of Ancient History, Fellow of Trinity and Brasenose 
College, with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie M.A. (1887-1937) 
Faraday Fellow of St John’s College, and with the ‘cooperation of many 
scholars.’ The project was prepared in 10 separate sections during the 
years 1928-1940, and in 1940 bound in two volumes. 


Reprinted 1948, 1951, 1953, 1958, 1961, 1966, 1968 (when ‘addenda 
and corrigenda’ were replaced by a ‘Supplement,’ compiled by Dr M. L. 
West). There was a number of later impressions, including one in 1992. 


Be 


A revised Supplement, edited by P. G. W. Glare, with the assistance of 
A. A. Thompson, was published in 1996. 


A Lexicon, chiefly for the use of Schools, abridged from the Greek-English 
Lexicon of H.G.Liddell and R.Scott: At The Clarendon Press, Oxford 1843. 


This volume was printed at the same time as the full lexicon; its 
production was entrusted to the care of George Marshall, who also assisted 
in the task of verifying all passages quoted in the larger book. 


Second edition 1846. Complete details of the later editions not yet to 
hand. They include third edition 1849, fourth edition 1852, fifth 1855, 
sixth 1858, seventh 1859, tenth 1863, 11th 1864, 13th 1869, 14th 1871, 
15th 1872, 16th 1874, 17th 1877, 19th 1881, 20th 1883, 21st 1884, 
22nd 1887, 23rd (or 24th) 1888, 25th 1892, 27th 1899, 28th 1903, and 
later editions or reprints in 1909, 1920, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1935, 1944, 
1949, 1953. 


1845 
A correspondence between Mr Peter, Mr Liddell and Mr Vaughan: Oxford 1845 


(not seen) 


1847 
Training through Temptation: A Sermon on Matthew vi.13: London 1847 (not 


seen) 


1851 

‘Now we see through a glass, darkly, a Sermon preached on Sunday July 6th 
1851 before the Queen, by the Rev. H.G. Liddell, M.A., Headmaster of St Peter's 
College, Westminster, and domestic chaplain to H R H Prince Albert, Published 
by her Majesty’s command: John Murray, London; J H Parker, Oxford 1851. 


1855 
A History of Rome, (from the Earliest times) to the Establishment of the Empire, 
by Henry George Liddell D.D. Dean of Christ Church: John Murray, London 


1855. In rwo volumes. 


New edition 1901 revised by P.V.M.Benecke, reprinted 1909, 


1857 

A History of Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire (slightly abridged), 
with chapters on the History of Literature and Art, by Henry George Liddell, 
[).D. Dean of Christ Church: John Murray, London 1857. A note on the reverse 
of the title page says ‘This volume contains the History of Rome, slightly 
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a. Colisenm. 

& Meta Sudana. 

ec. Arch of Constantine. 

d. Arch of Titus: Velia. 

e. Mount Palatina 

f. Level of the Forum, as 
shown by excavations. 

g. Present level of Forum. 

A. Arch of Severna. 

i. Tample of Veapasian. 

k. Temple of Satarn. 

1. Olivas Capitolions. 

m. Oapitol. 

n. Temple of Castor and 
Pollax. 

0. Tatnple of Concord rf 
(not seen). / 
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ROME. 


Bird'aeye View of the Forum from the Capitol. 


Bird s-eye view of the Forum from the Capitol 
Frontispiece from Liddells History of Rome 
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abridged from the larger work by the Author ... in order to render it conformable 
with the wants of younger Students, and to make it range with the History of 
Greece, by Dr William Smith.’ 


New edition 1871, revised and newly titled “The Student's Rome.’ 


1867 

There am I in the midst of them, a Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford on the Third of November, MDCCCLXVII by Henry G. Liddell, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church: Macmillan and Co., London; James Parker and Co., 
Oxford MDCCCLXVII 


1869 
Seed-time and Harvest, a Sermon addressed to the Younger Members of Christ 
Church, on the occasion of an alteration in the Sunday Morning services 


Jan.17th, 1869: [Printed for Private Circulation Only | (anonymous, but 
Liddell’s name is added in MS in the Christ Church Library copy). 


1872 
Ye know neither the day not the hour, a Sermon: Oxford 1872. (not seen) 


Correspondence between The Very Reverend Henry George Liddell, D.D. Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and Mr Burgon, concerning a privilege 
of Convocation in respect of the nomination of select preachers: James Parker 


and Co., Oxford and London 1872. 


1874 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the MS collections of the late R 
Cleasby, enlarged and completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson, with an introduction 
and life of R Cleasby by George Webbe Dasent, with a preface signed H.G.L.: 
Clarendon Press, Oxford 1874 


1876 
Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey on the death of the Lady Augusta 
Stanley, by D.J. Vaughan and H.G.Liddell: London 1876. (not seen) 


1877 


Some elements of Gospel Harmony pt.1 (not seen) 


1880 

A Commemoration Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ in 
Oxford on the Sunday after St Frideswide’s day 1880, being the Seven 
Hundredth Year after the opening of the Present Church, by H.G. Liddell, Dean 
of Christ Church: [ Not for publication | 
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1887 

The Queen’s Jubilee, A Sermon preached June 28th 1887, before the Right Rev. 
The Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. The Vice-Chancellor, the Heads of 
Houses and the Mayor and Corporation, in the Cathedral of Christ Church, 
Oxon. by the Very Rev. The Dean: Printed for private circulation by Horace 
Hart, Printer to the University, Oxford 1887. The reverse of the title page has a 
note by Liddell, dated Oct.15 1887. 


1889 

Two Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford, one on the 
Sunday after St. Frideswide’s Day 1880, Being the seven-hundredth year after the 
final ‘Translation of her remains. The other on Sunday, October 13, 1889 being 
the six-hundredth year after the second Translation, by H.G.Liddell, Dean of 
Christ Church: {Not for publication] 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon founded upon the Seventh edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon: At the Clarendon Press, Oxford 
1889. With a preface by H G Liddell, dated 27 October 1888. (There were a 
number of later editions of this adaptation, but details not yet to hand, they at 
least include 1900, 1930 and 1955) 


American Editions 
The following section is tentative; it is based entirely on entries in the National 
Union Catalogue. None of the items has been viewed by the compiler. 


1846 

A Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German Work of Francis Passow, by 
Henry George Liddell M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Robert Scott M.A. 
Sometime Student of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Balliol College, with 
corrections and additions, and the insertion in alphabetical order of the proper 
names occurring in the principal Greek authors, by Henry Drisler: Harper & 


Bros., New York 1846. 


Further editions appeared in 1848, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1861, 1864, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874 and 1876. 


A sixth edition, revised and augmented, appeared in 1878, reprinted (?) 
in 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882. 


Seventh edition 1883, reprinted in 1889 and 1894 
Eighth edition 1897, now published by the American Book Company. 


1888 

An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon founded upon the Seventh edition of 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon: American Book Company, New York 
1888. 

reprinted by Harper & Bros. New York in 1889.1892, 1897 and 1900 

A Lexicon abridged from the Greek-English Lexicon of H.G.Liddell and 
R.Scott. Date of First American publication not yet ascertained. Later editions 
include: 


8th edition, published by J B Lippincott and Co. 1860 
12th edition 1868. 

13th edition, published by Ginn Bros. Boston 1871 
14th edition 1872; 15th (?) 1875; 16th 1876. 

17th edition published by Ginn & Heath 1879. 


later editions followed in 1881, 1883, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, 1891, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1898. 


There appear to have been other editions, including one ‘carefully revised 
throughout, with an appendix of proper and geographical names arranged 
by Rev. James Whiton, Ph.D.’ published by the American Book Company 
in 1871. 


This was then further issued by Harper & Sons, New York, in 1878, 1881, 
1883, 1884, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1893, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1899. 


The National Union Catalogue also lists 


1. ‘24th edition’, published by the Economy Book House, New York in 
1871, also printed in 1897 and 1901. 


2. ‘27th edition published by the American Book Company 1906. 


3. ‘25th edition, revised and enlarged with an appendix of proper and 
geographical names prepared by George Ricker Berry, Chicago, published 
by the Follet Publishing Co. 1927; reprinted 1930, 1938. 


‘26th edition’ 1939, reprinted 1941 and 1949. 


A History of Rome, (from the Earliest times) to the Establishment of the Empire: 
Harper & Sons, New York, undated. 
Further editions followed in 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1889 (‘New edition), 1890, 1891, 1893, 1895, 
1896, 1899. 
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Life of Julius Caesar: Houghton, Boston 1859; Sheldon & Co. New York 1860; 
Hurd & Houghton, New York 1870; Hurd, New York 1870; American Book 
Exchange, New York 1879; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1881; a New York 
edition (? publisher) 1883; J.B-Alden, New York 1886 and 1887. 


This book does not have an equivalent title in England, and I would 
suggest is the section on Julius Caesar taken from ‘The History of Rome’ 
and published separately, almost certainly without the knowledge of the 
Author. 
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A PRESENTATION COPY OF LEWIS CARROLES 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC Third Editon 
by David Lansley 


Lewis Carroll usually wrote personal inscriptions in copies of his books he 
wanted to give as presents to friends and child-friends. He also inscribed some 
copies of books that were presented to libraries; | have seen the copy of the first 
edition of Symbolic Logic that he gave to Campion Hall Library in Oxford 
inscribed in his own hand. 

In addition to these and to copies bound and stamped as given away to 
Village Reading Rooms / Mechanics Institutes, there is a category of presentation 
copy which I wish to highlight in this article following a recent find. 

On 22th July 1896 Dodgson passed for press the 500 copies of the third 
edition of his Symbolic Logic, and writing to Mr Macmillan on the 24th July from 
Christ Church, instructed “don't send any, as [ am soon leaving here.” 

A diary entry’ for 30th July, “Oxford to Eastbourne” marks the beginning of 
his two month holiday of 1896, where for the first time he would stay at new 
quarters - 2, Bedford Well Road, Eastbourne (bur still c/o Mrs Dyer). 

On 28th August 1896, Frederick Macmillan writes to say that “about 150 
copies” of the third edition have been sold so far. On 30th August Dodgson 
suggests presenting 100 copies to Reading Rooms, or similar, in the large towns, 
and in reply Macmillan, on 31st August, offers to send a list of five hundred 
principal institutions of this kind from which Dodgson could choose one hundred. 

In a letter of 3rd September 1896, following a missing reply from Dodgson, 
MacMillan states “We will, as you suggest, send copies of Symbolic Logic to one 
hundred of the largest towns on our list inscribing each copy as ‘presented by 
the Author for the use of ...’”. 

A second logical sequence of correspondence starts later in the year when 
Dodgson wrote to Mr Macmillan. His letter of 9th November 1896 said that he 
wished the fourth edition “to be put on sale as soon as you can get copies from 
the binders”, and that the then-remaining copies of the third edition should be 
presented to Reading-Rooms and Institutions. On March 4th 1897 Dodgson 
wrote to Macmillan “I have now passed for ‘Press’ the whole of the Fourth 
Edition of Symbolic Logic and have told Messrs. Clay to work off 500 copies’. 
Following on, from Christ Church on 12th April 1897, he writes “... Also please 
let me know how many copies were on hand of the third edition, when the 
fourth was ready: and the names of the Institutions, etc, to which you have given, 
or are giving, them.” To which Macmillan’s replied on1 3th April 1897 that not 
more than half a dozen, some in the hands of agents, were left and that, when 
gathered in, these third editions would be given to “Institutions etc.” as Dodgson 
directed. A further letter of 24th April stated, “10 copies of the third edition have 
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been given to Free Libraries’. Macmillan enclosed the names of these. 
(Enclosure now missing) 

Thus it is clear that Macmillan sent out one hundred copies of the third 
edition by the publisher on behalf of Dodgson on or soon after 3rd September 
1896 and likewise ten copies (representing the last few after the fourth edition 
appeared) between 13th and 24th April 1897. It is not mentioned in the 
Macmillan - Dodgson correspondence whether or not these ten copies were 
inscribed similarly but one suspects that they were. 

This method of inscription obviously suited the more formal and impersonal 
presentation of books to Free Libraries and Reading-Rooms, in contrast to the 
familiar warmth of inscriptions to friends and acquaintances in his own hand. 
Sitting down to inscribe one hundred brand new books fresh from Press, perhaps 
even Dodgson was a touch hesistant to begin with, becoming increasingly fluent 
as the ink flowed; but still this must have been arduous enough and it was most 
likely a relief when the library copies were inscribed by one of Macmillan’s staff. 

One of these “library” presentation copies came my way recently and from 
the date of Ist October 1896 on the library book plate would appear to be one 
of the hundred referred to in MacMillan’s letter of 3rd September 1896 rather 
than one of the ten sent out in April 1897. 

In all likelihood Dodgson’s whereabouts dictated this practice of “surrogate 
inscription’ just as much as other factors. From his letter to Louisa Dodgson 
on 28th September 1896%° , we know he planned to leave Eastbourne for 
Guildford on Saturday 3rd October 1896, which he subsequently did, and that 
he stayed until the 7th. Meanwhile in London his publisher was writing the pre- 
arranged inscription in the Linen Hall Libary copy (and others) which was 
received on Ist October 1896. 

Other examples of this process, i.e. the provision of a suitable list by the 
publisher for approval by Dodgson followed by presentation without his actual 
inscription, occur in the extant correspondance. 

6th August 1895 (from Macmillan) - planning to send 220 presentation 
copies of the first edition of Symbolic Logic to school teachers and would send 
Dodgson a copy of the presentation list for his approval. 3rd October 1897 
(from Dodgson) - approves of their suggestion to present copies of Symbolic Logic 
tourth edition to Universities in India, Australia and New Zealand. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

It was a great pleasure and honour for me that you decided to publish my article, 
‘Alice and the Musical Stage’ in the very first issue of Te Carrollian. Reading 
the published version of my article, I noticed two deviations from my manuscript 
which might lead to some confusion: 


1. Charles Lovett's book Alice on Stage lists adaptations for the stage of the Alice 
books up to 1988, not 1982 as printed. 


2. In the printed version of my text all the figures relating to the references at the 
end have disappeared. Here is a list to help interested readers with retracing the 
references: 


1) p. 23, line 1 

2) p. 23, line 4 

3) p. 24, line 10 (after “Mad Tea Party’) 

4) p. 24, 1st paragraph, line 14 (after “William Boyd’) 
5) p. 24, 2nd paaragraph, line 8 (after ‘music hall songs’) 
G) p. 25, 2nd paragraph, line 4 

7) p. 25, 4th line from the bottom of the page 

8) p. 26, 3rd paragraph, line 5 (after ‘standards’) 

9) p. 26, 3rd paragraph, line 6 

10 p.27, 3rd paragraph, line 15 

11) p. 29, line 7 (after ‘with the help of music’). 


Yours sincerely, Dietrich Helms 
I apologise both to Dietrich Helms and to our readers for these errors. Ed. 


Dear Editor, 
Re: ‘Carroll’s Losses of Consciousness’ 
by August A. Imholtz Jnr. 
Jabberwocky Vol. 24, No. 2, p. 103 
It may be of interest to readers to know that ‘Dr Dowson, whom I remember 
to have met at Whitby’ was listed in the Whitby Gazette, Horne’s List of Visitors, 
for Thursday, 27 July 1854, as “Mr and Mrs Dowson and family, Norwich’, 
staying at Mrs Shawss, 9 East Terrace. Dodgson was staying at Mrs Huntons, 
at number 5. 

Yours, etc., John Hanna. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL SOCIETY 
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